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BODLEIAN GENIZA FRAGMENTS. 


I HAVE hitherto been unwilling to publish any of these 
texts till I could supply them with a more or less adequate 
commentary. The necessary leisure, however, seems not 
likely to fall to my lot, and meanwhile the fragments, in 
an English climate, may become less legible. Now that 
the catalogue is nearly ready to be published, it seems 
advisable to print some of the texts for the use of scholars, 
rather than to wait for an opportunity of editing them 
more fully. I should not have decided to print them, but for 
the kind encouragement of Mr. Abrahams, and his willing- 
ness to receive them in this Review. I propose to publish 
the texts as opportunity offers, giving as accurate a copy 
as possible of the original, with the necessary description, 
and only the briefest comments. 


I. 


MS. Heb. f. 34, foll. 39-46. Paper, about 54 x 33 inches, 
with 18 to 20 lines in a page, in a rather cursive form of 
Rabbinical character, probably all by one hand, though 
the writing varies a good deal. 

The fragment seems to belong to a collection of letters of 
the Geonim, or of documents relating to them. The first 
part, of which the beginning is missing, is dated at the 
end Nisan 405=[1]264, Sel.=953 C.E., clearly the date 
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of composition. We can only conjecture the name of the 
author. He writes from Pumbeditha (fol. 41), and the tone 
of the letter suggests that he was the Gaon. If so, he can 
only have been Aaron Gaon (b. Joseph) Sargado. The 
following table shows the connexions of his family, as 
derived from the text :— 


Sura PuMBEDITHA 
Zadok A Paltoi Gaon 
| 
| 


| | 
Nahshén Gaon Moses Zemah Gaon Meshue 








| 
Tobh (AJ 38) ~=Amram 


daughter == (Joseph ?) 


The writer 
(Aaron Gaon ?) 


The second part of the fragment (fol. 44° sqq.) is the 
beginning of a letter by Samuel b. Hophni to the com- 
munity at Old Fez. In my catalogue I have ventured 
to suggest that the troubles to which it refers were due 
to the Caliph Hakim, Unfortunately the fragment breaks 
off with the rather homiletical introduction, before the 
Gaon gets to the real point of his letter, but his purpose 
may perhaps be discovered from elsewhere. In J.Q. R., 
XIV, p. 308, Mr. G. Margoliouth published a fragment (also 
from the Geniza), which seems from his description to 
belong to the same MS. as the present fragment, and is 
shown by internal evidence to be part of a letter of 
Samuel] b. Hophni. The two pieces are not consecutive, 
but, whether they belong to the same letter or not, it would 
seem that Sura under Samuel b. Hophni was suffering 
from much the same financial troubles as Pumbeditha in 
953, and these may well have formed the ne of the 
present fragment. 

Perhaps other pieces of the letter may ‘es identified 
elsewhere by means of the facsimile. 
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ABRAHAM MAPU. 


THE following account of Abraham Mapu’s! life and 
works is substantially the same as that given in a paper 
read before the Ramsgate Jewish Literary Society in 
August last. Something of what I then said as to the 
limitations of the paper, and the reasons for my choice of 
subject, may perhaps be repeated here. 

The limitations will be apparent enough to the reader. 
They arise partly from the writer’s lack of that intimate 
acquaintance with the Biblical and Talmudic writings 
which would be necessary for the thorough comprehension 
of Mapu’s Hebrew; partly from the want of such assistance 
as the student of almost any living language except 
Hebrew would find in manuals and textbooks of litera- 
ture. Apart from Mr. Brainin’s Hebrew Life of Mapu, 
I do not know of any attempt at a critical estimate of 
his work ; nor does it seem possible to obtain any coherent 
account of the development of that neo-Hebraic revival 
in which Mapu was a pioneer. As a consequence, this 
paper is limited practically to a consideration of the 
author’s works in themselves, without reference to their 
forerunners or their successors, to the influences that 
helped to make them what they were, or to their influence 
on the works of other writers. There is no attempt here 
to indicate Mapu’s rightful place in the history of Hebrew 
literature, because such an attempt would necessitate a 
wider range of vision than I can claim. 

But it is really because of its limitations that the paper 
has been written. If the textbooks and manuals to which 
I have referred had been available, there would have been 


? This seems to be the accepted spelling, though a double p would 
be more accurate. 
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the less justification for a paper such as this. It is because 
the study of modern Hebrew literature has been so 
neglected in this country that a tiro may venture, with 
however much diffidence, to put forward a claim to be 
heard on the subject. Perhaps—who knows? —his tentative 
and unsteady footsteps may be followed by others whose 
tread is firmer. 


Abraham ben Yekuthiel Mapu was a native of Slobodka, 
a suburb of the Russian town of Kovno. He was born 
in the year 1808, the son of poor parents, in a community 
where poverty was the rule. His father was a teacher— 
which means that his livelihood was always precarious, 
and scanty at the best of times. To the normal disabilities 
(from the material point of view) that beset the Russian 
Hebrew teacher, Yekuthiel Mapu added an idealist tempera- 
ment and a keen thirst for knowledge, which made him 
spend his time in study and his money on books, instead 
of devoting both to the merely material needs of himself 
and his family. Abraham Mapu naturally had a thorough 
education, according to the ideas of his time: he mastered the 
Torah under his father’s tuition, and at a very tender age was 
sent to the Beth Hamidrash to wrestle with the intricacies 
of the Talmud. His natural aptitude and love of study 
soon made him an adept in this branch also, and it was 
not long before he acquired considerable local fame as an 
sya genius or prodigy. It followed that he was eagerly 
sought after, as an eligible parti, by mothers of daughters: 
for in those days the pious mother in Israel looked for 
learning, not wealth, in her son-in-law. But Mapu himself 
was little concerned with these mundane matters. Capable 
though he was of strong affections, his heart was really 
in his books, and the external world in which he lived 
was strange to him. His imaginative and enthusiastic 
temperament led him to study the mystic writings of the 
Kabbala, with which his father had some slight acquaint- 
ance; and they took so strong a hold on his imagination 
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that at the age of sixteen he must needs endeavour to 
practise the occult science that they teach. He was seized 
with the idea of making himself “a seer unseen,” of being 
able to go about among his fellow men and watch their 
doings, himself invisible. Mr. Brainin relates at length 
the story of this experiment in practical Kabbala: how 
Mapu found a skull on the barren hill, at the foot of which 
Kovno lies, and, in accordance with the Kabbalistic pre- 
scription, filled its crannies with earth and made flowers 
grow from it; how, after scrupulously carrying out all the 
necessary rites and ceremonies, he walked into the city 
believing himself really invisible, until a friend accosted 
him; and how, in spite of his bitter disillusionment, he 
did not abandon his faith in the mystic symbols, but 
concluded that he must have neglected some essential step, 
or else had not reached the height of saintliness necessary 
for one who is to become invisible. 

The story is interesting because it is so typical of the 
man. It shows him possessed at that early age of the same 
wonderful power of imagination which enabled him through- 
out his life to triumph over the abject sordidness of his 
surroundings, and made his inner life so rich while out- 
wardly his circumstances were scarcely tolerable. Little 
better than a beggar from the material point of view, 
he carried within him a wealth of visions and fancies 
which had for him far more of reality than his external 
surroundings. In after years he could look back with 
half-contemptuous amusement on the extravagances into 
which he had been led by his youthful enthusiasm ; but 
his heart remained always the heart of an enthusiastic 
youth. To the last he felt an almost childish affection 
for the creatures of his imagination, and watched over 
their joys and their sorrows with a keener interest than 
that which he took in the fate of actual human beings. 

This being so, we shall not expect to find in the events 
of his outward life anything that demands or deserves 
a lengthy exposition. His livelihood, such as it was, he 
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gained chiefly by teaching, either in private families or 
in schools. Sometimes he was fortunate enough to obtain 
appointments in government schools, which probably gave 
him a respectable living ; but for the most part his income 
was not sufficient to meet his needs, and he had to accept 
assistance from his brother Mattathias, who was a fairly 
prosperous man of business. It goes without saying that 
the production of his books did not increase his worldly 
wealth. He lost his first wife at an early age, and married 
again. His daughter, to whom he was passionately 
attached, was taken from him in her childhood, and his 
only son grew up to be almost estranged from him. 
Physically he was not robust; for a long time his right 
hand was paralysed, and he had to train himself to write 
with the left. He died, at the age of fifty-nine, in Konigs- 
berg, while on his way to seek a cure at a German 
watering-place—his first excursion beyond the bounds of 
his native country. It is a sufficiently melancholy record, 
such as might almost be expected of a poet doomed to 
the Ghetto life of poverty and restriction, and little is 
to be gained by dwelling on it. For us the essence of 
the man lies in his spiritual life and its fruits, and to these 
we may turn with a feeling of relief, as from darkness 
to light. 

As a teacher, Mapu developed a considerable interest in 
his profession, and wrote treatises on pedagogy, designed 
to overthrow the monstrous system, or absence of system, 
under which he had himself been brought up—a system 
which overlooked the difference between the child and the 
adult, and burdened the infant mind with a load of abstruse 
and technical knowledge with which none but a fully- 
developed intelligence could be reasonably expected to 
cope. Nor was his interest in education confined to the 
Bible and the Talmud, the subjects ordinarily taught 
amongst the Jews of his time and country. His own 
love of knowledge led him to study other languages besides 
Hebrew. Under the most adverse circumstances, and with 
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the least possible assistance, he made himself familiar 
with Latin, Russian, French, and German, and he desired 
to see the knowledge of these languages spread among 
the Jews in Russia. To say this is to say that he belonged 
to the school whose watchword was Hascalah or enlighten- 
ment—a school bitterly opposed to the blind devotees of 
Chassidism, and tending to become not less violently 
antagonistic to the dominant Rabbinic orthodoxy. 

It is difficult to appreciate correctly the points at issue 
in the three-cornered contest between Rabbinism, Chas- 
sidism, and the Hascalah, and still more difficult to do 
justice to al! parties. Chassidism and the Hascalah had 
this much in common, that each was a revolt against 
Rabbinism ; but the two revolts took opposite directions. 
Chassidism set up, against the dry formality of the tra- 
ditional orthodoxy, an ideal of ecstatic communion with 
God, as compared with which mere observance of law was 
valueless. The men of the Hascalah, on the other hand, 
protested, and not without reason, against the narrowness 
of the Rabbis, who viewed with apprehension any attempt 
to introduce into Jewish life the culture of European 
nations. Chassidic fanaticism, more especially when it 
turned to wonder-working and charlatanry, was naturally 
detested by both the upholders of law and the apostles 
of culture; and from this point of view the Rabbi and 
the ‘‘ Mascil” (disciple of the Hascalah) are at one. But 
for our present purpose the opposition between these two 
schools is of more importance than their point of unity, 
because, although the bitterest hatred of the Mascilim was 
directed against the Chassidim, circumstances rendered it 
inevitable that the breach between them and the orthodox 
school should widen. 

The main issue, as I have indicated, was that between 
the claims of an exclusively Jewish education and those 
of general culture. It is an issue with which English 
students of Jewish history are familiar, ‘as it appears in 
the history of Moses Mendelssohn, the father of the Hascalah 
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movement, and his followers. But conditions in Russia 
in the first half of the nineteenth century were not those 
that obtained in Germany in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth, and hence the Hascalah movement developed along 
very different lines in the two countries. In Germany the 
efforts of the Jews to assimilate Western culture had their 
logical result in the successful striving after social and 
political emancipation. But in Russia there was no Lessing ; 
the Jew might become as enlightened as he liked, but 
he could not win recognition of his rights as a citizen. 
The result was that whereas in Germany assimilation, 
rendered easy by the political victory, was carried to 
extreme lengths, and “enlightenment” came to mean the 
discarding of the Hebrew language and everything else 
distinctively Jewish, in Russia the Mascilim remained true 
to Jewish tradition, and were even compelled to adopt 
Hebrew as their medium of expression, because no other 
language (except the despised Yiddish) could be under- 
stood by those for whom they wrote. Thus, while the 
“ enlightened” German Jews tended towards absolute race- 
suicide, the Russian Mascilim helped to strengthen the 
racial, or rather national, Jewish feeling by their use of 
Hebrew as the language of ordinary life: and this in spite 
of the fact that their ideal was distinctly anti-national. 
This inconsistency between their aims and their means 
helps to explain the opposition with which they met from 
the side of the orthodox. At first sight it would appear 
that these latter should have been the first to welcome 
the spread of a knowledge of Hebrew. But their distrust 
of foreign ideas was stronger than their love of their 
ancestral language ; and if Hebrew was to be used, as the 
Mascilim used it, to spread external culture in the Ghetto, 
then even Hebrew must be opposed. Thus the party of 
traditional orthodoxy was driven to discourage even the 
study of Hebrew, and to adopt an almost Catholic policy 
of obscurantism. It is easy to condemn them ; but it must 
be remembered that to them foreign culture meant dis- 
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integration, and disintegration death, and they chose what 
seemed to them the lesser evil. With the example of 
German Jewry before them, they did not entirely lack 
justification. 

For Mapu, however, with his thirst for knowledge, and 
his creative genius striving for expression, there could be 
nothing but evil in the attitude of those for whom reading 
was a crime, and writing a sin; and he became perforce 
a Mascil and an opponent of the orthodox school. Like 
most of the Russian Mascilim, he suffered to a certain 
extent for his heresy; for the old-fashioned party was in 
the ascendant, and in the restricted Ghetto-life could do 
a great deal of mischief by petty acts of persecution. In 
Mapu’s case, the malignity of his enemies brought about 
the suppression and partial destruction of one of his longest 
books—the nizinn ‘in or “ Dreamers”—while it was yet 
in manuscript, with the result that only a fragment of it 
now survives. But Mapu was not the sort of man to 
gird on sword and buckler, and fight for the faith that 
was in him. By temperament he was timid, and a man 
of peace. And so the Hascalah had in him a loyal disciple 
indeed, but not an active champion. Nor can he be said 
to have cherished any high ideal of spiritual emancipation 
and uplifting. He wished to see European culture, together 
with European dress and manners, diffused among the 
children of the Ghetto; but he had no clear conception 
of the use to which these valuable possessions were to be 
put when they should have been acquired. There is not 
much to be said for external assimilation as an end in 
itself. Mapu’s claim to respect lies not in the value of 
his ultimate ideals, but in the brilliance of his immediate 
achievement. The revival of the Hebrew language as a 
general literary medium was a task worth attempting on 
far other grounds than those of the mere assimilationist ; 
and into this task Mapu threw himself. with a splendid 
enthusiasm, which produced results no less splendid. 

It is therefore as the leader of a Hebrew revival that 
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Mapu is to be primarily regarded; and this fact must 
be borne in mind in any attempt to estimate the value 
of his work. For himself, the importance of his novels 
lay in the fact that they were written in Hebrew, not 
in their interest as stories or psychological studies. We 
shall not, however, be doing him an injustice if we insist 
on treating his novels as such, and not merely as essays 
in the Hebrew language, if only because of the vivid 
interest, already mentioned, which he felt in his imaginary 
men and women. We shall not, indeed, be able to allow 
him, as a novelist, much claim to originality of conception 
or profound insight into human nature. His technique 
is wholly borrowed, and his psychology rudimentary. Yet 
a writer with such powers as a story-teller, and such 
ingenuity in manipulating a complicated plot, cannot be 
denied a title to rank among the novelists. And this claim 
to originality he has, that he was the first writer who 
chose the ancient Jewish state as the scene for a romantic 
novel, and told his story in the language of the Bible. 
To wed the old Hebrew tongue, with all its solemn and 
religious associations, to a romance of the melodramatic 
type—this was the feat that Mapu conceived and ac- 
complished. 

It was apparently his French reading that made him 
a writer of novels. Of all authors whom he read he admired 
none so much as Eugétne Sue, whose Mystéres de Paris 
achieved a European reputation, and was translated into 
Hebrew during Mapu’s lifetime. It was on the romances 
of Sue that he modelled himself, so far at least as plot 
was concerned. Novels like those of Sue may be regarded 
as an outcome of the great revolutionary movement of 
the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries. They are a revolt against the conventionality 
of a sophisticated age, in which custom and obedience to 
social law have so obscured the mainsprings of human 
action that they seem to have become the ruling force. 
The romantic novelist brushes away all this over-growth 
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of civilization, and reveals the workings of the primal 
instincts and emotions of human nature. Love, hatred, 
the passion for revenge—these are for him the springs of 
all human conduct; these are the foundation on which 
he builds up his romance of plot and counterplot. So it 
is with Mapu’s three novels. In the j*¥ nanx, Love of 
Zion, and the jinniv nowx, Sin of Samaria, the scene is 
laid in ancient Palestine; in the yu¥ DY, or Hypocrite, 
the action takes place chiefly in a modern Russian Ghetto. 
But the type of story is always the same—always the 
play of fierce passions, exaggerated sometimes to the point 
of grotesqueness, and producing a state of things startlingly 
unlike the placid and humdrum aspect that modern life 
is apt to wear. When this is said, the general character- 
istics of his novels are perhaps sufficiently indicated. But 
the novels individually are worth a little more detailed 
examination. 

The Love of Zion was Mapu’s earliest work. It was 
commenced in 1830, when he was twenty-two years old; 
but he worked at it for more than twenty years before 
publishing it, and it did not see the light till the year 
1852. The fact that the writing of the book was spread 
over so many years is of less importance than might be 
expected: for Mapu’s was not a mind that developed to 
any considerable extent after he reached manhood. At 
any rate, the book is fairly even in style throughout, and 
there is no breach in the continuity of the story. 

The theme of the Love of Zion is the love-story of 
Amnon and Tamar, and its scene is laid in Palestine under 
the reign of king Ahaz. The novel begins, in the most 
approved style, with the birth of the hero and heroine, 
and carries them safely over the path of proverbial rough- 
ness to the wedding-day. They have been predestined for 
one another by their fond parents even before their birth ; 
but if their happiness is thus decreed beforehand, so also 
are the troubles through which they must pass before they 
can attain it. For Amnon is born under a shadow. His 
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father, the wealthy and powerful Joram, has been the 
victim of a foul plot, instigated by his rival, and pretended 
friend, Mattan the judge. Like the Biblical Elkanah, Joram 
has two wives, Naamah and Haggith ; like Elkanah also, he 
loves the one more than the other, and thus causes jealousy 
between them. Mattan, who loves Haggith, and burns to 
revenge himself on his successful rival, takes advantage 
of this fact. When Joram goes out to fight the Philistines, 
Mattan persuades the steward Achan (who also has his 
grievance) to set fire to Haggith’s house, destroy her and 
her children, and give it out that the crime has been 
committed by Naamah. Achan is then to pretend that his 
own infant son is Ezrikom, the heir of Joram, whom he 
has rescued from the flames. 

The plot is successfully carried out. Naamah is per- 
suaded by Achan to run away, and of course the whole 
world believes her guilty. While she is living in conceal- 
ment Amnon is born. Brought up as a shepherd, in 
ignorance of his birth and rank, he attracts attention by 
his noble bearing and his graces both of mind and of 
body. The turning-point comes when he captivates Tamar 
(who of course does not know the shepherd) by his singing, 
and saves her life by slaying a lion. This ensures him 
a welcome in her father’s house, and Amnon and Tamar 
of course fall more and more violently in love with each 
other. But they have much to go through before their 
happiness can be realized. Tamar is destined (and her 
fate is confirmed time and again by heaven-sent dreams) 
for Joram’s son; and here is Ezrikom, ugly of body and 
evil of heart—but still, so far as the world knows, a son of 
Joram. How shall the poor and unknown Amnon stand 
against him? How shall Tamar set her own will against 
that of her parents? Nay, how shall she even retain her 
faith in Amnon when his character is blackened by the 
insidious arts of his rival? But true love triumphs in spite 
of difficulties. When things are blackest, Mattan reveals 
the secret on his death-bed. Achan and the pseudo-Ezrikom 
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are exposed, Amnon comes into his rights; and for him 
and Tamar the inevitable result follows. 

The story is charming in its naive impossibility, but 
there is of course nothing of striking originality about it. 
We are all familiar from childhood with the hero under 
a cloud, and the peerless heroine who is faithful to him 
throughout. So far as plot and incident and stage-devices 
go, Mapu’s stock-in-trade is almost wholly borrowed from 
his French models. The characters, too, are conventional, 
and show no sign of any real study of human nature. 
The canvas is filled with the deep black and the pure 
white of romance, not with the infinitely subtle gradations 
of the psychological colour-scheme of actual life. It is not 
here that we have to look for traces of the author's indi- 
viduality. These, indeed, are hard enough to find in the 
book at all: nor is this altogether surprising. Mapu was 
by temperament the reverse of self-assertive, and he be- 
longed to a race whose outstanding characteristic is a 
wonderful, almost fatal, faculty of imitation. Yet, as 
Mr. Brainin points out, the Love of Zion, if it does not 
bear the impress of a strong personality, is so far inde- 
pendent of its French models, that it is thoroughly 
Hebrew. This is apparent, of course, in the choice of 
ancient Palestine as the scene of the story: it is apparent 
in the ardent love for the ancestral home of the Jews 
which breathes in every page, and in the often-emphasized 
preference for the country with its simplicity and innocence 
as compared with the restless life of the towns; above 
all is it apparent in the strongly religious tone of the book, 
in the insistence on the necessity for a firm faith in 
providence. And we see Mapu’s own almost feminine 
temperament reflected in the fondness with which he 
dwells on the passion of love in its most ethereal form, 
and the abhorrence with which he turns from the machina- 
tions of the evil-doer. These characterjstics are sufficient 
to distinguish the Love of Zion very radically from the 
novels of a Sue or a Dumas, however great its debt to them. 
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But, when all is said, the book has one paramount claim 
to distinction, and that is its language. To infuse a 
Hebrew spirit into a story of this type was something; 
but to tell the story in pure Biblical Hebrew, with all 
its naiveté and simple directness, this was indeed a great 
achievement. Mapu was not of course the first writer 
who used Hebrew for general literary purposes. To say 
nothing of the rich and varied Hebrew literature of medi- 
aeval times, there had taken place in Germany, a generation 
or two before Mapu’s time, a revival of interest in pure 
Hebrew (as distinct from the semi-Aramaic language of 
the later Talmudic writings) which had borne excellent 
fruits. But Mapu had the poetic spirit and the imaginative 
insight which the German Hebraists, for the most part, 
conspicuously lacked; and by virtue of this gift he was 
able to assimilate and appropriate the Biblical spirit as 
none of them could. For this reason, where they are but 
imitators, he is a creative genius. He reproduces not 
merely the form, but the innermost spirit of the Biblical 
Hebrew. He is, in the truest sense of the word, a poet, 
with the poet’s power of imagining himself into a world 
far other than that in which he actually lives. 

There could perhaps be no more effective contrast than 
that between Mapu’s actual surroundings and the life that 
he depicts in the Love of Zion. The contrast is not merely 
that between town and country. There is all the vast 
difference between the open-air life of a free people, 
believing in itself, and ready to resist its enemies to the 
death, and the life of a down-trodden race, confined within 
Ghetto walls, for which restrictions and hardships are 
normal features of its existence. Yet Mapu’s descriptions 
of Palestinian life and scenery have a warmth and wealth 
of colouring hardly to be surpassed by one writing of 
things with which he was familiar. No doubt there were 
trees and birds and sunshine in Russia; but for Mapu 
the lines did not fall in pleasant places, and, in any case, 
no amount of nature-study could have enabled him to 
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realize as he did the scenery of Palestine and the life of 
its shepherds and vine-growers. Nor again is it a matter 
of historical research. Mapu had nothing but the vague 
outline given in the Bible to help him in his task of 
reconstruction. Yet with this slender aid he succeeds, by 
sheer force of imagination, in making ancient Palestine 
live for us as no prosaic historian, with records never 
so ample, could make it live. The scene of the Bethlehem 
shepherds in the fourth chapter, and that of the grape- 
gathering in the fifth, are supreme instances of his 
wonderful imaginative power. With some diffidence I 
have attempted a translation of part of the first of these 
passages :— 

“Bethlehem, the resting-place of Judah’s kings, lay to 
the south of Jerusalem, firm stablished on the top of a 
pleasant hill. Round about were many wells and springs 
of water clear as crystal, and sweet to the taste. In this 
fair spot grew juicy olives, and sweet grapes hanging in 
their ripe clusters. And as the hills were clothed in glad- 
ness, so were the valleys decked with myriad colours of 
bud and flower. There the young lambs skipped, and 
the herds of bullocks fed; it was a land flowing with 
milk and honey. ... Here Amnon tended the flock of 
Abishai, the steward of Joram his father, and was accounted 
a shepherd’s son; and right well was he beloved of the 
shepherds for his beauty and his music: for he played 
the harp, and sang sweet songs to rejoice their hearts. 

“Now the spring-tide gathered to Bethlehem all the 
noble sons of Zion, and her daughters fair and tender; 
and among them came Tamar to Abishai’s house, in the 
perfect bloom of her beauty, clad in purple and bright 
raiment. She went forth with Maachah her nurse to the 
pasturage of the shepherds, and passed by the place where 
Amnon rested his flock; and as the shepherds saw her, 
so were they amazed, and they said one to another: ‘See 
there the fairest of Zion’s daughters.’ But Amnon said 
to them: ‘III befits the shepherd to look on that which is 
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above him. Look we down at our flocks as they lie, and 
lift we not our eyes to behold the daughters of the highest 
in the land. Yet did Amnon gaze after her from afar, 
and observed her goings. The sun poured forth his price- 
less light and glowing warmth over the pastures; the 
streams of water babbled on in their noisy torrents; 
the leaves rustled in the warm breeze that stirred the 
twigs, and there was heard the song of birds and the sound 
of the flocks, and the solemn echo from the mountains.” 

In the Sin of Samaria we have a story of the same type, 
but on a larger scale. The number of characters is greater, 
and the web of intrigue is more intricately woven. The 
historical setting of the story is the struggle between the 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah in the times of Ahaz and 
Hezekiah, resulting in the triumph of the righteous Judah, 
and the overthrow of her impious rival. As the title 
denotes, Samaria, the Israelite capital, is for Mapu, as it 
was for the prophet Isaiah, the home of all that is evil. 
He denounces the false gods and false priests of Bethel 
with a fervour that could not have been surpassed by the 
most inspired prophet of the true God in the actual period. 
We are compelled to admire the strength of imagination 
that enabled him to think himself back into that far- 
distant time, and to feel once more the hopes and fears 
of the combatants in a thrice-dead quarrel; but we can 
hardly be expected to take any vivid interest in this 
struggle of three thousand years ago, more especially when 
it is portrayed in so partisan and one-sided a spirit. 

Setting aside the historical aspect, the book has no 
special merit, unless intricacy of plot be one. The reader 
grows tired of the numerous pairs of lovers (belonging to 
two generations) who have to be happily mated at the 
end; and the spectacle of Uzziel rejoicing in his two wives, 
with which the book closes, will scarcely appeal to minds 
habituated to the principle of monogamy. Again, the book 
is inferior to the Love of Zion in that the evil-doers bulk 
more largely in it; for Mapu was far more at home with 
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the virtuous lover than with the unscrupulous villain. 
Nor, I think, will the Sin of Samaria bear comparison 
with the earlier work on the ground of freshness and 
charm of style. There are, however, passages of fiery 
denunciation in which the spirit of Isaiah is caught as 
probably no other writer has caught it. 

Mapu’s last novel, the Hypocrite (y33¥ bY, literally 
“coloured bird”) takes us into a different world. We 
have no longer a historical novel, but a romance of the 
author’s own time and country, in which the characters 
are, or purport to be, such men and women as he met 
every day. At the outset it must be said that Mapu was 
the last person in the world who might be expected to 
deal successfully with contemporary life. He was es- 
sentially a dreamer and a poet, wrapped up in his own 
phantasies, and given to seeing things through the coloured 
glasses of imagination. If we attempt to judge the 
Hypocrite by the canon of faithfulness to actual life, we 
shall be compelled to pronounce it a failure. The familiar 
types from which he drew his characters—the cunning 
matchmaker, the persecuted “ Mascil,” the bigoted Rabbi, 
the ignorant fanatic, the needy and unworldly scholar— 
are hopelessly exaggerated. If our knowledge of the sur- 
roundings in which Mapu lived were based wholly on this 
novel, we should stili hesitate to believe that the Mascilim 
were such angels, and their opponents such despicable 
creatures, as he makes them. Some of his characters, 
again, are more purely products of his imagination. He 
can hardly have been familiar with the rich and influential 
Jew who has the ear of princes, or, again, with the extreme 
assimilationist of the type of Abner, who calls himself 
Emile, and wishes to deny all connexion with his people. 
Still less can his hero and heroine have existed outside 
his own fancy. They represent that combination of 
thorough general culture with intense Jewish feeling, 
which Mapu no doubt hoped to see realized, but which 
could scarcely co-exist with the actual features of Russian 
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Jewry in his time. The Hypocrite, in fact, falls between 
two stools. It is neither a picture from life, nor a pure 
romance, but a little of both. Further, as an attempt 
at realism it must be condemned on the ground of exag- 
geration ; as an ideal picture it is open to the criticism 
that the author has not created a setting in which the 
realization of his ideal might be regarded as possible. 

Nor can one give the same unstinted praise to the style 
of the Hypocrite as to that of the Love of Zion. Not 
that Mapu’s hand has lost its cunning. His mastery of 
the simple Biblical Hebrew remains. But the language 
no longer fits the subject so perfectly. Transplanted from 
ancient Palestine to modern Russia, it loses its freshness, 
and appears glaringly and painfully artificial, more like 
a corpse than a living instrument of thought. We feel 
that the development which the Jewish people has under- 
gone in three thousand years demands a commensurate 
development in language. Or, to put it in another way, 
we feel that we have left the Biblical spirit behind, and 
brought with us only the Biblical form. Phrases taken 
straight from the Scriptures, which were so appropriate and 
even inevitable in the Love of Zion, are now mere NMix'0, 
“flowers of diction” — Biblical tags twisted often into 
strange meanings, without too much regard for grammar. 
It is true that the twistings are often superlatively clever. 
Take for instance the adaptation of the phrase O°75s ’n dip 
ra al nnd #22 ybane “The voice of the Lord God walking 
in the garden in the cool of the day1,” to express a sort 
of progressive revelation: “the spirit of the time” is the 
voice of God. But the total effect is that of a mosaic of 
Biblical quotations, not that of a living language. 

Yet, in spite of these drawbacks, the Hypocrite does 
derive a certain interest, of a kind not shared by the 
historical novels, from the fact that it touches on the actual 
life of the writer’s time. It does at least deal in some 


1 Gen. iii. 8. The word nm, here translated “cool,” means either 
“wind” or “spirit.” 
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sort of way with a problem that is perennial and peren- 
nially fascinating —the problem of the development of 
a nation’s ideas. The struggle between the Mascilim and 
the ultra-orthodox, which is the pivot on which the story 
turns, has its counterpart in the history of every nation. 
It is the ever-living conflict between the two opposing 
tendencies in man’s nature—between the conservative spirit 
which makes him cling affectionately to the well-worn 
road, and the progressive spirit whereby he is impelled 
to venture out upon untrodden paths. And for Jewish 
history at all events that particular phase of the spiritual 
conflict which began to be fought in Mapu’s time has not 
yet lost its importance. For this reason we may read the 
Hypocrite, in spite of all its defects, with a feeling of 
concrete personal interest such as cannot be stirred by the 
struggle depicted in the Sin of Samaria. 

The Hypocrite has thus a certain attraction for the 
student of the philosophy of history. But to treat it from 
this point of view is to be unjust to the author. Mapu 
had his ideals, but they were felt rather than thought out, 
and he was too much of a partisan to take a comprehensive 
view of the struggle in which he played a part. So the 
Hypocrite remains simply a romance, and not a very 
successful one at that. There is no need to criticize the 
author’s ideal, either on the ground of its intrinsic worth, 
or on that of the possibility of its realization, because his 
aim was not to present an ideal to his readers, but to 
awaken an interest in the Hebrew language by using it 
to tell an interesting story. It matters little that his 
stories show no originality of conception or psychological 
insight. It matters still less that we find no coherent 
philosophy in the one novel in which we might be tempted 
to look for it. In order to obtain a true estimate of Mapu’s 
importance, we must disregard these considerations, and 
regard him as what he set out to be-—as an enthusiast 
for Hebrew, and a master of its use. 

Judged from this point of view, he deserves nothing but 
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praise. His mastery of Hebrew was perfect. Whatever 
thought he wished to express he could put simply and 
clearly, without going (except in a few cases) beyond the 
limits of the Scriptural vocabulary. More than that, he 
never wrote Hebrew like one who thinks in a different 
language, and has to translate. The style of the Hypocrite 
is artificial indeed, but that is only because Mapu was 
so permeated with the Biblical spirit that he could not 
write naturally about his own time. Its artificiality is 
never that of a language unfamiliar to the writer. 

With this perfection of style Mapu succeeded, as he 
deserved to succeed, in his aim of reviving interest in the 
Hebrew language. The wealth of the Hebrew literature 
produced in Russia during his lifetime, and afterwards, 
testifies to the completeness of his success—a success 
achieved by dint of perseverance in the face of the most 
formidable difficulties. Doomed to a perpetual struggle 
for existence, he was yet able to write stories as pleasant 
as his life was melancholy. He had to create his own 
public, to do the merely commercial as well as the literary 
part of the work, to distribute his books himself, often 
with little chance of obtaining their price. “Hip wd ‘IN BID 
“T am an author, not a huckster,”’ he exclaims bitterly in 
one of his letters, chafing under the irksome necessity of 
doing the work of agents and publishers. Yet he never 
lost his imaginative power, nor his enthusiasm for the 
Hebrew language, and he was rewarded by seeing the seed 
which he had sown bearing good fruit in the generation 
that followed him. Nor was he denied the respect and 
admiration of his contemporaries. His approval was 
eagerly sought after by budding authors who attempted 
to imitate him, and who submitted their manuscripts to 
him for judgment. Modern Hebrew literature has indeed 
developed on lines far other than those laid down by him. 
As regards both style and subjects, it has advanced to 
the level of the times. But this very fact helps to throw 
into stronger relief the freshness and purity of Mapu’s 
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old-world novels, and rather enhances than detracts from 
their value. Certainly it can never be made a ground 
for neglecting him, or denying the value of his service 
in the cause of Hebrew as a living language. 


LrEon Srmon. 
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VII. 


FracMeEnrs T-S., Loan go, 103, 104, 105,size1g-5 x 14.cm., 
written in a square oriental hand of about the twelfth century. 
They represent the remainder of an index to a very large 
collection of Geonic Responsa. The Geonim by whom these 
Responsa were written are: Doza, the son of Saadia; Sherira; 
his son Hai; Samuel ha-Kohen, or as he is usually called, 
Samuel ben Chofni, Some of the Responsa are written 
conjointly by Sherira and Hai; but the greater part of 
the Responsa lack the name of their author. One bears 
the name of »udp 423 370 wn Sew 72 mpIn, and is addressed 
to joy ja noma. This daa was a contemporary of Hai, with 
whom he stood in lively correspondence (comp. Harkavy, 
Responsen der Geonim, p. 345), and accordingly “ grandson ” 
cannot have its literal meaning here, as there is about 
a century and a half between the time of Paltoi and that 
of Hai. I am inclined also to believe that this mptn did not 
live in Babylonia, but in Africa or Palestine. The reason 
for this assumption is his title 17D wxn, the bearers of 
which, known to us from Geonic times, are all scholars living 
outside of Babylonia (comp. Poznaiski in Z. H.B., VII, 146), 
and this notwithstanding the fact that the title originated 
in Babylonia, where at the close of the Tannaitic time it was 
conferred upon leading scholars like Shila x5w and Abba 
Arika (Hullin, 137; Letter of Sherira, p. 28, ed. Neubauer), 
while the Palestinians used the title 72% wxn. But with 
the establishment of the academies in Babylonia the title 
of x77D w ceased, and instead of it came NNI’ND wy, and 
later Gaon. In contrast to the Babylonian xn2nn, the other 
academies were only N77D, and their leader 77D wn}. 

Among the persons to whom Responsa are addressed 
occur the following names: }3 pndse; mpd sia; INP 123 

1 As to the similar title Fpox compare AYN No (Harkavy, Resp. 


386), the maternal grandfather of Hai, who in all probability was a 
Babylonian. 
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j2 mM; DIN: dwrndipxe ano j2 Ddwo; gor ya dna; mane 
O°D) j2 apy; D1. With the exception of two, Meshullam 
and Nahum, all these names occur in other collections 
of Geonic Responsa (comp. especially Harkavy’s index to his 
edition of the Geonic Responsa). Concerning nhwn, there 
can be no doubt that it is the great Meshullam, one of the 
founders of Jewish learning in Europe during the second 
half of the tenth century. Our fragment establishes the 
fact, beyond a doubt, that Italian-French scholars stood 
in correspondence with the Geonim of Babylonia. The first 
Responsa by Sherira and his son Hai to Meshullam with 
reference to the text of the m2wnm, Zebahim, 45 b, is especially 
interesting, as this reading of the Geonim was transmitted 
to the teachers of Rashi, and he refers to R. Meshullam in his 
commentary on Zebahim, ibid. Our fragment corroborates 
Rashi’s statement and supports him against Tosafot(Menahot, 
109 b, s. v. nd’nn3), who credited Kalonymus, the father of 
Meshullam, with the emendation of the mw». It is note- 
worthy that the name Kalonymus is spelt pio ndipox, which 
suggests a Provengal origin for the name pwndp. The 
description of xx> as a part of France}, m5 yoN3 We, 
is due to the fact that, among the orientals, France was 
the general name applied to any Christian country of 
western and central Europe. 

The statements summarizing the contents of the Responsa 
are very brief and vague, and therefore in many cases we 
are at a loss to say with certainty whether these Responsa 
are otherwise known or not. The compiler of the index 
gives only the first five or six words of the Responsa, and 
the name of the Talmudic treatise referred to in the 
Responsa. It is therefore obvious that in many cases it is 
impossible to tell the subjects dealt with in the Responsa. 
I have nevertheless given references to Responsa that 
suggested themselves to my mind as parallels, even though 
I may have been incurring the risk of error. 

! Natronai Gaon, in pix “yw, 20b, no. 12, speaks of ‘‘ distant countries 
like Spain and France.” 
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(Fragment go ; leaf 1, recto.) 
1 pwn fs 
Smad mpinn aye 1 aNaw 
ay 
2mand poo wan Sa ede oS pe wan oS5 
*xan2 ay 
WANT ONIN IA PIT WONT NT 
‘sana 3 
2 Tp AO DM IN WONT NN 
Sapw 85 
poNA p’oyD mwdy PAT NT AM 
6 pin 33 
NON ID AIT MIM Kv AYA payds 
TAY. 55 
soy aypron Sy ows toy pnt Nm 
Saya 33 
anoy> ov poan abxwe axa 
naw a3 


m> mon naw eas aad pnunt 

om {3 

[xen] “2 922 bad aw an ax ont Nm 
 p9773D 3 

ampbnd axsna poy mpdo sien by 


' Moéd Katan, 20a; Ibn Gajet, mncw “vw, IT, 64. 

* Torat Kohanim to Lev. vi. 21, ed. Weiss, 32d; Harkavy, Responsen, 328. 

* Baba Batra, 168 b. 

* The passage referred to is not in Baba Batra, but Berakot, 30 b, and 
Menahot, 81 b. 

* Sotah, 28a, 

° Hullin, 48a. Our texts read ‘nm 72 72 725, and Rabbinowicz, ad loc., 
does not give any variants. 

7 Bezah, IV, 7. 5 Ibid., V, 4. ® Abodah Zarah, 46a. 

1° Sanhedrin, 40b-41a. Comp. Maimonides, Yad, Hilkot Sanhedrin, XII, 
2 and XVI, 4. 
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(Fragment 90 ; leaf 1, verso.) 


yards sabx 

pio dypox ap 73 odywy ann mbxw 
wand manos pases ove aad nop 

Stax om pa ea 
? pnt 8 
WD 01) DIN OMI Pw WNY At 
‘pb 3 
3685 5 mn yo0N3 
* NYS j 
PII Myo pO oNK PII -wsaDT 
Sma3 AD 4 
Ndon na psyd ape 
7 py A 
AWAD Mynawa pMDI NM 
onan mya j 
Say MIP AND PONT INN) 
pos i 
mptnd pny “9 > ANT pow ows NM 
Ay A 
yy ona dese paasy payd pion 
Jas nya d 
sma ima AS Ba ya dy san > dep 

IN=}'1 MI ON. 
* Zebahim, 45b (Mishnah). Comp. introductory note. 
ni? Comp. the Talmudic passage referred to in the preceding note. 


Sanhedrin, 64a, Mishnah and Gemara, For nos. 2-4, comp. fragment 1, 

J.Q. R., XVI, 650-3. 

5 Baba Mezia, 47b. ® Berakot, 62b. 

7 Shebuot,6b. Comp. ‘Aruk, s.v. wn, ed. Kohut, ITI, 506, and Wertheimer, 
mde nomp, p. 16. 

& Shebuot, 10 b, 12b; Wertheimer, l.c¢., p. 17. 

® Gittin, 84a; Wertheimer, l.c., p. 18. ; 

1° Horayot, 13a, below. Comp. ‘Aruk, s.v. "232, II, 233, and Harkavy, 195. 

1! Horayot, 13 b, below. Comp. ‘Aruk, s. v.17, where Sherira’s Responsum 


is quoted. 
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(Fragment 90; leaf 2, recto.) 


min j 
sony md ON MMI. WOW NN 
? pYNDD xi 
fidsd2 AMIN 132 OND|I pON7 
ni23 by 
3...) mony men ms32 PNT 
Niaby 7 
2p tana ato od wena poet 
‘xy iD 
30) SOT NINI ODI yn 

oming mbsxy ony 

* pen 

ne mopords axor madyds 
ndaydss sow yy ase ndxpn 

SF nwa word noe 
ony naw nieey' °5 

xn Si pad ndaw 
yoy AIX IN JI 
eee 3D ONIT AON AWD ADD) 


~ 
finds pina ann yp ans avy abnn 


75e9925~ 


* Menahot, 85 a. Comp. ‘Aruk, s. v. my. 

2 Pesahim, 89 b, below ; Wertheimer, /.c., p. 19. 

’ The text seems to be corrupt. Moses is mentioned twice in Bekorot, in 
44a and 45a, but the words following mw give no sense. 

* Yoma, 57a. 5 Moéd Katan, 12 b. 5 Shabbat, 2a. 

7 Read sxnaby, as in Fragment 105, Responsum 8. Baradan is a suburb 
of Bagdad ; see Yaqut, I, 552. The 3 over pimbx is the remnant of xv72, 
referring to Baba Batra, 147 b. 
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(Fragment 90; leaf 2, verso.) 


sony St ar St pad ada 


2 myoIn> MYON mbawn 


wb oy Sy ine me mowon 

Sxrow 2 mprn and 
yobp 432 970 UNO 
Any AeA eR 
bys and amby 
sx9N2 S$r AD 34M 43 
xytas xdyan yd oy yan 

pox abe 

Syst menow 72 nds a50 mbxw 
‘ayea 5p pea pmon Serpe 19395 x 
SIN jMD yo. YD OPM AYIA 
*xan3 3 
porppds pond ppna Seow Os jon 37 7b 
® DYNDD j 
YY MO. Yr ONDE syaw mp by 
7Ay2 % 
NDS 'DIND ANNAN WONT ROY 3 AI 


The dots are to indicate the reading ‘m “x. 

Ketubot, V, 8. Comp. the Geonic collection, m2 m1, 73. 
° Baba Batra, 36a; ‘Aruk, s. v., reads Yow. 
* Bezah, 15 b. 5 Baba Batra, 156 a. 
® Pesahim, 118b; Responsa of the Geonim, ed. Lyck, no. 13. 
7 Bezah, 23a, top. 
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(Fragment 103 ; leaf 1, recto.) 


‘moynay’ i 
%Sy pons ar 55 am ia’/nay sow 

* Nyy A 
op xn nye 13 Jind pee sow 
37D) NY) OI d 
nyy past sn waYnS7 NOW 


J 


‘ops 
xp an ipsad yun ade jop ina 

> Nyy'D 8 
syo ond ana na on pyows p29 


sana 3 
anainoa ad vbpy} ayn ab ann Sn 


® xyyn by 

myn Dx Nr ANOS yd mMyIN pT 

7 mya a 

‘Ast sidy mysw IaDI |NDwWN 

pop xdy saw ad od yo aw by pe 300 

vdin TS) 

[majon yo awa poo worn wax 173 
poxsds tbe 


Shebuot, 41a, 41b; '3 svn, 88. 2 Baba Mezia, 12 b-13b. 
Gittin, 39a; Baba Mezia, 1oob; Sanhedrin, 15 a. 
Gittin, 59 b-60 a; Responsa, Lyck, 94. 

5 Baba Mezia, 107, 108 ; Responsum, Lyck, 94. 

° Baba Mezia, 3,4; Harkavy, Responsen, 184. 7 Diz “Iw, 72a, No. 6. 
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(Fragment 103; leaf 1, verso.) 


heanay perp SF yea vem yaand x 
YOIY Wi DAMIX MDD PRP °93. 1379 

?xIN3 3 

sinsd wpm pws won by aba ja 

phon prea 097 45 mbewde atin j 
‘any maxpondy 

ssbin 5 

RYN ‘Dy poxpsdy 

‘min jes xwvsw a 
nyvvbhe Spy op 


5 en3 i 
ma ayn ady Snyxe i 


° Nyy" f 
ND ‘Dp nyswox DSM MD IDI 9 poOD 

7 Nyy’ n 
rnpp sada) mbp sudp bp 

pixoby ab 
saw 99995 apd ote 3 mboew 
*x5N3 S$ au vem pea 

Don) aya oder xdpyt NDB 3m “DN 


1 Kiddushin, 47b ; Baba Butra, 76b; Harkavy, 199. 

2 Baba Batra, 132b; Harkavy, 220. 5 Hullin, 61. 

* Menahot, 40-43. This Responsum is found in MS. among the Cam- 
bridge Genizah fragments. 

5 Baba Batra, 46b. 6 Baba Mezia, 108 b. Comp. Cassel, 7”3n, 9. 

7 Baba Mezia, 104 b. Comp. Responsa, Coronel, 5. 

5 Baba Batra, 124a; Harkavy, ror. 


‘ 
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(Fragment 103 ; leaf 2, recto.) 


1 pyDIND 
by ys ow xvvion epd en oe xm 
mow AS 
san pnd ypinn pmeno xvt Ba Yb 
xy mdonio bx ob bs 
3yswon tax powon Sy wan nx mbon 
Dd 
‘PDD DIINON prya wx WR ist jy 
* pwn xD 
‘en 13 py 93 pny 35 nde Nn 
ma px nwp v5 wow wpoypre pm 4 
naw 3 
Sypx ANDI "INI "20D ANN ON 
7 AMIN ba) 


aypody jo °S sped Anem pa WONT NA 
Sma FD aie) 

xdx no pe xd or 4 oe pnt xa 

* man Ad 
nino’ xd “sway oy Sex 4x8 AA A pnt Nn 
naw id 


WI DISA NSIT OX 723 WON'T NN 
"naw d 
10 Sy np pe pI WONT NT 


1 Ketubot, 44b; Harkavy, 247. 
? Rosh ha-Shanah, 27b (Mishnah). 
* Baba Mezia, 81 b-82a; Responsa Mant., 65. 
* Kiddushin, 49a; Harkavy, 248. 
* Moéa Katan, 18a, below; Harkavy, 249. 
6 Shabbat, 17a; Harkavy, 250. 7 Hagigah, 12b on the top. 
8 Nazir, 66a (Mishnah). * Mishnah, Ketubot, IV, 4. 
© Shabbat, 6a. 4 Tbid., 51 b. 
Ff2 
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(Fragment 103; leaf 2, verso.) 


Ayan Ad 
mains. xdy meyy ode pnt an 

mains ral) 
xno pany 3 Sxw msbdipn 

* myn 5 
MD MD Wd TAM 

* mans Ss) 
yn AMINS prio wy w OX PNT NA 

33 

4yy3 ot anynds mio maT NID 
won maa nod p22" wo 

>) =>) 33 
xo a3 mdr modaa jnswe 

i ==>) 33 
pose xmas pnan wnt “or yp 
‘mow Ag 
% Nop may WRIT MI2 ywn 

Taw 45 
anon ndan ind Kase aay 

nio53 f3 
mrs peor my madras vox xn 
Smio33 rj 
WIN pM 7 ON NIN 2 AYN “DRT NT 
ma awd yd apn aban nos 


1 Ketubot, VII, 6; Gemara, 72a, 72b; Harkavy, 251, 252. 

2 Ketubot, 7ab; Harkavy, 153; cp.’ Aruk, s.v. NT Minna, ed. Kohut, II, 215. 

3 Ketubot, VII, 8. * Read mom 72973. 5 Harkavy, 254, 255. 

° Ibid., 256. ™ Rosh ha-Shanah, 34 b, 35a; Harkavy, 257. 
Berakot, 33a; Harkavy, 259. . 
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(Fragment 104 ; leaf 1, recto.) 


ee 5p 
» ef ADD OMY MeN PONT 


ID 7? 
va Sy sen yaw ‘oa j22 wo NNT NA 
2 mya mp 
maw. xdx pyran xd Anand nonen pn 
39 ip 
meray may nyd nyo yyr OxT Nn 
‘m3 fp 
wy sywnd xp oxy po p34 wn 
*ninic3 Ap 
x35 si Sioa mpm pnt xn 

NYYD op 
moda oy mas bie iAweS “ow ja 
Spins p 
yor Saypw onan 55 

Nyy'D Rip 
Tom map won Ads pyowd mdm pen 
(me .... 3p 
b> wa S> (2) im xdw yoow nao 


' Sanhedrin, 11 b. 2 Shebuot, VII, 7. 
° Niddah, 5b. * Bekorot, 59 a. 

° Ibid., 43 b. ® Zebahim, II, 1. 
7 Miiller, n10"2, 13. 
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(Fragment 104 ; leaf 1, verso.) 


1 myn33 by) 
pm jy MN pow op wnp Sav xn 


amt +p 
monn... . Sy ovdyoeen owe 

xyy’n mp 
mopid MND WH “OY DY IY 12 
SpUNNp i 
yop “ow ya5 moup ind wyp ya 

‘nay Pp 
ANDY ANA Wy XI ‘ONT NA 

*naw nip 
mmbay ans xtD!n 34 ‘ONT NA 

° dan pip 
naw pdr NNT NT 

mins 3p 
nyans jd wey o'DD3 INN }39 WNT NA 
73 a 
RAD 83p 
maya mvp why xdw oxn 

® mains 35p 
1 Sn> Ar ix ar 


' Bekorot, 5a. 2 Abodah Zarah, 8b; Harkavy, 45. 

’ Responsa Mant., 167. * Shabbat, 28a. 

5 Ibid., toga. 6 Hullin, 95a. 

7 I do not find this passage either in Giffin or in any other place, but 
perhaps this was the reading of the Gaon in Gittin, 65a. Comp. also 
Miiller, n02, 97, and Niddah, 46a. 

* Ketubot, II, 4. 
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(Fragment 104 ; leaf 2, recto.) 


D‘ndp =) 
vbw onwa abayd pin sin 

' pnp mop 
Shan me yoy aon yan pnt NA 

*m373 jop 
sexs ae ayy 40 Sanna em 

* myiow fop 
myNIW AIA wn AW YA PNT RA 
‘pep nop 
nyd) MyNw yA. BND MAD w'¥D 
*s5n3 bop 
133 NIN ‘OW HDY 395 AI AD “ONT NA 
‘x0n3 yp 


nx Mo pnnna Ww FAA A pnt NA 


*xan3 NpP 
pnnn xdiyt wo ste 12 NAN 3 ‘ONT NT 
SNpt app 

sey sey Sw mone sey way py 

mins app 
abys now new dow anid mapn ew 


1 Pesahim, X, 7. 

2 Berakot, 21b; comp. Seder R. Amram, 4 b, below, and Maimonides Yad, 
Lefillah, V1, 17. 

5 Shebuot, VII, 4. * Kiddushin, 47b. 5 Baba Batra, 142b. 

* Baba Mezia, X, 2, and the following passage is from Baba Mezia, 117b. 
We thus have two passages belonging to our Baba Mezia quoted from Baba 
Batra. This can hardly be explained as a repeated copyist’s error. We 
seem to have here a striking endorsement of the theory advanced by 
Dr. D. Hoffmann (Berliner and Hoffmann, Magazin, VI, 116-17), that 
what appears in our texts as the last chapter of Baba Mezia is in reality 
the first chapter of Baba Batra. 

7 Our texts have ‘cy instead of 717. 

* Demai, VII, 8. 
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(Fragment 104 ; leaf 2, verso.) 


nox *b ND NTN 
xD DT oxnds 
nbandy nde op 
RYN IAN IT 17) 
$Y insbse p23 202 
W395 YD) 3590 73 apy? Io nvdew 


'py21n> S¢ a8 NT PRD wD 8 
miad mays ps ps Seow Oe Nn 

2 m0" 3 
ND WWI ‘ONT PANN JID wr! yn 
* pains 3 
snbxd aninm ndbya nena awe 

‘mains 4 
MONI |NINDI PIMs” word wR 39 AD 
* ana 7 
inved yoo 55 answ Soa 

7 pan j 
TAN IN TON AWYAY mBDP PNT NA 

a >) =) i 
by ains2 1S NK pany? pnt NT 


! Ketubot, 39a; Harkavy, 74. 3 Yebamot, 1072. 
> Ketubot, 82b; Responsa Mant., 179, 3“w, IV, 12; 55a? 

* Harkavy, 224. 5 Baba Batra, 131 b. 

® i, e, "2 and who is not a 2 220. 

7 Ketubot, XI, 6; Miller, nw"s, 12. ® Gittin, VMI, 1. 
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(Fragment 105 ; leaf 1, recto.) 


. 


T PRAT? NOP 33 


WIN MIIWwWNI NYD ‘3 Nan3 
md sy ndnny mvs mw oaxp 


* pwr 33 
pore mivyd ond nox Sew oD wr 

> Nyy aS 
yy0 DSN 72 SOM 

‘mdb MID93 i5 
npn wed p03 px IT NDIN 
nyoyn 3 
Syprd gow pon sana 3} Sey moynay 
®myyn A 
mpd xb Sax atyd pays 

7 pYNDD O35 
xen nad mame yd aa xa 
Sxyy'D 5 
«45 5m oxotp NNN PION PM) 
AN 739 ANA OX ONT AN 

*x5IN3 xb 
mye nw [> pie oe nypad jnowe 
 xyy"D 3b 
ana As Sa onan Syx myn tpanm 


1 Kiddushin, 48a, last line; Baba Kama, 99a. 

* Moéd Katan, 8b. 

“ yyw is a copyist’s error for oncp; cp. ibid., 107a, and ‘Aruk, s. v. 

* Tosefta Berakot, 1V,1: Sukkah, 27a; cp. “Aruk, s.¥ 

5 Read ov. 6 Taanit, 19 a. « Pesahim, 40h. 

8 Baba Mezia, III, 7. ® Harkavy, 205. Baba Mezia, ITI, 2. 
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(Fragment 105 ; leaf 1, verso.) 


yosnds: bx 
99395 RoW an 73 AMA aD MdKw 
mm OS? ta on & 
tendon SF naynods ox ead KT 
nade prdo twp 
nm 3 
an0 dy mbysndse mounds: ndonds = 


7 aw 3 

wa masndea yy ody aysords: ndy xt 
Spyoyn 

nysnads “Sy ysmds: ov tn NN 

‘pun % 

je NTI OMIDN NT ION NTN 


mowsds °b ND 


ysin 


mo73 i 
sanxdy abd op nay moe yaa ate 


® pen if 
= 


paxdS sn 


syina “5m axa /p py °B NOMI 
nroyn rn 
by pop ssaetaade prnde pind 390 NN 
7 pnd» d 
ny naobs oy jo.’ 7” Oy NIN 
NYS ‘ 
stax pop tax’ xd jos adn xox 
' Harkavy, 207. ? Sofah, 38. * Ta‘anit, 14 a, bot. 


* M. Kat., 17 a. 5 M, Kat., 23 a. 
° Ibn Gajet, ww, I, 23, bot. ? 7 Pesahim, 65 b. 
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(Fragment 105 ; leaf 2, recto.) 

5 
rmdee Spy pads Sina ein wes yea NTN 
nian3 5 

TIP) mae NAM PO Nay ANON 

I myoyn A 
sam sox poxnds peym xd oedea pe Sip 
m3 j 
ma awn ‘Sy sp Syn ona xix 

f 

pawn) man an MT 3wD 

2 m3" rn 
axds posanbs ‘nbs po poy now aydnbs 
$py3’ ra) 
mydnbs: ods jo oxdsx ynox xi 

; 

nop manw px onde maar Dp bs 
‘myn xi 
pods yD jd’ OD °p Mp 75) NIN 

*naw 3 
naods oy maxnsdx pop jxnsbs ‘D2 NIN 
x13 by 
moonbs aday od cay st pa peo NIN 


’ Deals with nporn mre, Ta‘anit, 30 a. 2 Yebamot, tor a. 
* Comp. Pardes, 23 c. * Comp. Tur., II, 265. 5 Shabbat, XIX, r. 
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(Fragment 105 ; leaf 2, verso.) 


7 DD) 3 
Soraw . . Sep moby mobnds sna ix 
noynay id 
ana) Aya pam Oy adap jw 


‘ops ii 
piseS war xd dayne ounnn 
a=) =)) i 
anna and “avd ad yan am poe 
swy mands sibs 

SF wn wand mbay 
Sxanaomayads yo andy RY 
ND 7BnNY ONT ANT *D Dba AIONdD 
soo xd nan mx on AyD WMI 
*xn3 3 
anpna nx xd Sax aynap nwnsn 
sxN3 915 
nbn ‘mda sya 
*xN3 a 
yn iva Syn) o 
303 i 
W239 tn ABDINA jo sWOdna syoxn dy 
SoD AX 999 337 3 AX 7D10n 


Harkavy, Responsen, 312. 2 Ibid., 313. 

Baba Batra, 65 b-67 b. 

Our texts have moon; Rabbinovicz records also mpyn and moon. 
’’ Read onc: ? Comp. Rabbinovicz, ad loc. 
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NOTE. 


In the JEWISH QUARTERLY Review, XVII, 281, I omitted 
an Arabic Responsum from Fragment IV, leaf 6, verso, 
having been led to suppose that it was one of a group of 
like Responsa, which I had expected to produce all together. 
I now find it to be an isolated specimen, and therefore am 
constrained to add it as an appendix to the present article. 
The original Arabic text and a Hebrew translation? follow 


herewith :-— 
SF wen y9395 


smote mxdySs maps tp mods Sx Son ay ad mv 5a onde ay ads 
mab axdydar snayds prone npr tp mods td Sot ie nay nas 
syayds yronis npr vp oxadea xpindp po xds ys [Ad spp 

may dy dy xobad aim po ew Zagat md top mod axdydsy 

masyy xd joo wn *Ss Sap sp assy yoy ero anyy por da xo 
mmaxy ama mod Sypn i vd na parndads: io asin xdysa pov ix 
67 pany xdy nds nd nin anaxmon 


Hebrew Translation. 

mbpnn ora nossn na Ss pssnd sm ox an by ondxwen 
yapnn jora nosan ma Se psand 1d snimw wosr 35 
py y30 15 om Se arpa oo tm Sax. adenn porn yaya 
% snw Sax. abana joray yaya yapna nya owen 
bop xm xd oxy ne owpr der .rab2 dy avy 927 APs 
Samy vhs sapmy in xd sw eee aN OND. NID 
wim dy onde om swe ty 1a yrs vSad yard 
M3 NON ND 8 pw snr . nsAVdy ined 

1 I beg to acknowledge my indebtedness to my friend and colleague, 


Dr. I. Friedlaender for his kind assistance in translating the Arabic into 


Hebrew. 

2 The copyist, under the influence of the preceding line, wrote ‘yyw 
instead of »w, but noticed his error in time. 

*’ The Arabic text has »nn “marriage,” and according to it I have 
yxvo) in the Hebrew. But perhaps 21n = Aramaic »™, which in later 
Rabbinic is used in the same sense as en wnwn. The question put 
to the Gaon would then have some justification, as there are cases where 
a person in a state of impurity is 2’7n1 ox. Comp. Moéd Katan, 15b, 
and Pinsker, ’;5, supplement, p. 32, below. 
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VII. 


FRAGMENT 2634, MS. Heb. C 18, ff. 35-38, Bodl. This 
fragment consists of a quire of four leaves, written in Syr. 
square characters, 4to, vellum. Though the writing is largely 
obliterated, the missing portions can readily be supplied, 
as will appear from an examination of the dotted words 
in the appended copy of the fragment. It must have 
belonged to a collection of Geonic Responsa, eight of 
which are preserved in our fragment. No author is men- 
tioned, the seventh alone being elsewhere ascribed to 
Sherira, and the only indication of the time of the frag- 
ment is afforded by the reference made to the Gaon Zadok 
(about 823), leaf 38, recto, line 10. 

The first Responsum in this fragment deals with a 
peculiar modification of the law of dowry and jointure, 
as it was developed in certain places outside of Babylonia. 
In these places it was customary for the bridegroom to 
sign a contract in which his future wife’s dowry, together 
with such gifts as he himself made to her at their marriage. 
were set down and appraised greatly beyond their actual 
value, and the provision was made that, on the decease of 
the husband, or in the event of divorce, the woman was to 
receive the fictitious amount therein mentioned. This 
practice led to much litigation, and in many cases worked 
injustice to the heirs of the dead man. The Gaon, ques- 
tioned as to how the real value was to be determined, 
advised strongly that the custom, which he describes as 
“robbery” and “deception,” be entirely abolished, and the 
practice prevailing in the academies of Babylonia and in 
the places under their jurisdiction be adopted in its 
stead. The Gaon feels so strongly upgn the subject that 
he quotes the form of contract in use in Babylonia. As 
this is probably the oldest form of the n31n> containing 
a jointure provision, it deserves to be translated here. 


1 Comp. pix “rw, p. 56%, No. 16: mow OMYD OAM. YR pM 
MeIMD WI OED YE2 WI Poo Jad pams) wrw 137 W272. 
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After an introduction, in which he lays stress upon the 
fact that the appraisal of the articles mentioned in the 
contract is strictly in accordance with their real value, 
the Gaon continues (leaf 35 verso, lines 7-13): “ And this 
is the dowry which she brought to him: jewellery and 
ornaments of such and such value; wearing pparel of 
such and such value ; and pillows and bedding of such and 
such value; and N. N. [the bridegroom] has consented to 
add to the prescribed marriage portion [721n3] silk of such 
and such value; necklaces (?) of such and such value; 
wearing apparel of such and such value; and garments of 
such and such value. The above-mentioned N. N. takes 
upon himself and his heirs after him the obligation to 
pay out the value of this marriage portion, together with 
the addition made by himself. And this dowry has been 
delivered to the bridegroom, and it has been clearly seen 
[by the witnesses] that its value is exactly as herein set 
down.” 

The second Responsum likewise deals with the law of 
dowry. The Gaon was called upon to decide a case in 
which a creditor lays claim to the dowry of the debtor's 
widow. The peculiar feature was that though at the time 
of the man’s death the husband and wife lived in harmony, 
there had been a quarrel, on account of which the woman 
had carried away, out of her husband’s house, all granted 
her by her dower rights, and had deposited it with a third 
party to secure it against her husband. After this occur- 
rence the man contracted a debt, and then happened his 
death, the dowry articles all this time remaining in the 
safe-keeping of the appointed guardian. The Gaon decides 
that the creditor cannot claim them in payment of the 
money owing to him, in view of the fact that the debt 
owing to the woman, that is, her dower rights, antedated 
the debt owing to him. He states explicitly that this 
decision was not influenced by the fact that the dowry had 
been deposited outside of her husband’s house ; in all cases 
the widow is the preferred creditor. ee 

K eR ARY OF TRS 
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The third Responsum treats of a case classified as usury. 
Peddlers were in the habit of bartering junk, flax, wool, &c., 
purchased in the city, for whegt, barley, and other country 
produce. The wares they carried with them to the coun- 
try were purchased with borrowed money, and they stipu- 
lated to repay the debt in kind: for a certain sum loaned 
the creditor would receive a number of measures of wheat, 
or other produce. In the interval between the contracting 
of the debt and its payment on the return of the peddlers, 
the price of natural products would rise, the benefit of the 
augmented market value accruing, however, entirely to 
the creditors, and not at all to the peddler-debtors. The 
Gaon condemned the practice as usurious, and decided that 
an arrangement for the payment of a debt in kind was 
permissible only if the produce was at hand. 

The fourth Responsum deals with the law of slavery. If 
a Jewish master has had a Christian slave for a twelve- 
month, and his efforts to induce him to accept Judaism 
have been unavailing, he must dismiss him. The same 
decision occurs in several other Gaonic Responsa not 
identical with ours", 

The fifth Responsum warns against resorting to a legal 
fiction in order to evade the law of Sabbath rest, even as 
applying to domestic animals. A man is not permitted, 
the Responsum says, to lend his cattle to a non-Jewish 
neighbour, who will make use of them, over a holiday or 
a Sabbath; nor is he permitted to dispose of them by mock 
sale, for if the law refuses to countenance a legal fiction in 
the case of usury and castration, surely the Sabbath law, 
which transcends these in importance, must be guarded 
against even the shadow of an infringement. Though this 
is a subject frequently dealt with in the Geonic Responsa 
literature’, yet the Responsum under discussion occurs in 
no other place. 

1 Comp., for instance, xv, p, 26°, No.21; Miiller, nnn, pp. 127, 132, 215, 


and 270. 
2 Comp. nye nn, ed. Miller, p. 66, No. 125, and mnbw nb77, pp. 16-19 
of the Introduction, and pp. 52-62 in the body of the book. 
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The sixth Responsum deals with two phases of the law 
of slavery. It decides, first, that an oral declaration before 
witnesses, by the master, that a certain slave belonging to 
him has been manumitted, is binding upon the heirs of the 
master ; in case he should die before he writes the bill of 
emancipation, they are compelled to give the slave his 
liberty by executing the written instrument. In other 
words, in Jewish law the execution of the bill may be 
but a second step in the process of manumission, the 
first step having been the oral declaration before 
witnesses. Furthermore, the manumission of a slave, 
whether by oral declaration or by a written instrument, 
need not be in Hebrew; any other language will do as 
well, In substantiation of this decision, the Gaon refers 
to an interesting historical fact. He tells us (leaf 38, recto, 
lines 7-11): “It is related of Nathan ben Shahriar!, a 
member of the family of the Exilarch, that on his death- 
bed he issued the order, in Arabic, that his male slave 
N.N., and his female slave N.N., were not to be owned 
by any one after his death. There were only these words, 
no formality customary in such acts was observed, and no 
written instrument was executed. The matter came before 
our lord, the light of our eyes, our master Rab Zadok 
Gaon, may his soul rest in Paradise, and he decided that 
according to law they must be set free, and he compelled 
the heir of Nathan, Shemaiah, who was the son of Isaac’, 
the Resh Galuta, to write a bill of manumission.” 

The law of slavery is also dealt with in the seventh 
Responsum, the only one in our fragment found elsewhere, 
namely, in p1¥ “yw, p. 26”, No. 29, where it is ascribed to 
Sherira. The question considered is the sort of extraneous 
indications that may be accepted as proof of the emancipa- 
tion of a slave in cases in which no bill has been made out. 
A man had sent a slave of his to school, and had had him 
taught the reading of the Torah and the Prophets, and 

' Comp., Schechter, Saadyana, pp. 75-7. 
2 Usually known by his Persian-Hebrew name, "jor. 

VOL, XVILI. ag 
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later the slave had been married with all the ceremonial 
observed at the marriage of a free man, as, for instance, 
the recital of the “seven blessings.” On the death of the 
master, who left a young son, the slave insisted that these 
circumstances indicated his emancipation. The matter 
was brought before the court, which finally granted him 
his liberty, in order to secure to the heir the dead man’s 
fortune, which had been entrusted to the slave. The Gaon 
considered the decision of the court not justifiable. That 
he had educated him and had his marriage ceremony 
performed as though he had been freed, had been reprehen- 
sible acts, but they could not be adduced as proofs of 
manumission. Reading of the Law before a congregation 
might have been accepted as such proof, but not mere 
ability to read the Scriptures. 

The eighth Responsum is in an incomplete condition, and 
— with the hermeneutic rule, SX N83 ONDA DIN. ‘IY 
windn. 
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1 Read meanw. 
* Ketubot, goa, and in many other places. 
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' xpynp is certainly identical with xnv2n=, Kiddushin, 9°, the meaning 
of which is, however, doubtful ; comp. Rashi, ad loc., and ‘Aruk, s. v. 
yon (ed. Kohut III, 437). I think that 539 in our text is the explanation 
given by a glossator to xn>n2, which he takes to be a kind of necklace. 

2 Ketubot, 54 a. 

3 Ketubot, 63 b, below, to 64a. * Read ovma. 
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nop Se mee en xom md ain jo st coy ain Sys aa xd pew 

1 This view is not accepted by all the authorities, comp. Ashri, Nach- 


manides, and R.S. B. A. to Ketubot, 63 b-64a, and Jacob ben Asher, Tur 


Eben ha-Ezer, LXXVII. 
2 DYN. 5 Ketubot, X, 5, 93 b. 
4 =, 5 Ketubot, go a. 


6 Read ws. 
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' These three words at the top of the page are written by a later hand, 
evidently a memorandun, referring to the chapter qr) Nim me of the 
treatise Baba Mezia, treating of the laws of m1, under which the Gaon 
classifies the case put to him. 

2 Baba Mezia, 63 a. 3 Baba Mezia, 75 a. 

‘ This is the reading of different MSS, of the Talmud, the printed text 
reads: mod 15 wv’; comp. Rabbinowicz, var. lectiones, ad loc. 

5 qr. 
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1 Baba Mezia, 63 b, the text of the Talmud as given here differs from 
the printed one and also from the reading found in MSS. Notice 
especially naw instead of yom, and comp. Tosa/fot, s. v. 128). 

* Baba Mezia, 64 a. 3 Yebamot, 48 b. 
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1 Baba Mezia, 62b. 

2 Baba Mezia, 90b; instead of nox read vor. 

8 x2 DW is one who is not ary »2w, concerning whom reference is 
made further on, line 12. 

4 Gittin, goa. 5 Read 75, 

6 The editions of the Talmud read 7297. 

7 From ‘» till 12x is missing in the editions. 

8 sox 39 missing in the editions. 9 = MN, RT. 

10 Editions ; 125 12n24 oNDP NTN aN TIT OM. 
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1 =n NT. 
2 The words prx -win37 refer to xv30) "ex ‘9 Only. 
3 Gittin, goa. * Arabic: (gin ys dol 2 y. 


5 Read smecm tan anew ym. 
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1 Ketubot, 28 a. 2 =). 

3 Gittin, goa. * Read nrvnb. 
5 = VN NIT, 

® Kiddushin, 58 a, and in many other passages. 
7 Baba Mezia, 31 b. 


Louis GINZBERG. 
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LEON GORDON AS A PORT. 


I, 
Epic Poems. 


THE tribute paid to Oliver Goldsmith that there was not 
a department of literature he did not touch upon, and that 
he touched nothing without adorning it, may with justice 
be applied to Gordon also, Whatever he wrote bore the 
stamp of so pronounced an originality as to be recognized 
immediately as belonging to him; for imitation was 
travesty. His stories and sketches mirror the life he saw 
around him, and move us now to tears, now to smiles, 
according to the fancy of the writer. But neither his 
stories nor his sketches, humorous to the extreme, add 
anything to Gordon’s fame; they only show his versatility. 
To another man these minor productions of Gordon would 
have been sufficient to establish a literary reputation, but 
Gordon’s fame rests solely on his poetic works, to which 
we shall now direct our attention. A few introductory 
remarks about the development of modern Hebrew poetry 
will, we hope, not be superfluous. 

Ever since the close of the golden period of Hebrew 
literature in the middle ages, the time of Gabirol, Jehudah 
Halevi, Charizi and Emanuel the Roman, there was no great 
singer in Israel, no poet in the true significance of the 
word. Poetry was confined to liturgical compositions, 
prayers, praises, supplications, and lamentations. Israel 
was constantly humbled and persecuted ; and the afflictions 
of the exile found expression in an occasional hymn which 
sought to affirm Israel’s eternal faith in God, or to appeal 
to divine mercy to put an end to his tribulations. These 
were adopted in the liturgy, and proved a source of con- 
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solation and strength to the unhappy children of oppression. 
The muse was confined to sacred subjects. How could 
they sing of love, of nature, and of beauty when their life 
was a series of miseries and tears? Even when brighter 
days dawned for Israel, the Hebrew muse that had 
slumbered so long was reluctant to awake. Moses Zacut 
(sixteenth century) and Moses Hayim Luzzatto (seventeenth 
century) wrote plays; but while the latter evinced true 
poetic gifts, the subjects of their compositions had no 
relation to life, and Zacut’s style was not really poetic. 

The period of the Measephim (eighteenth century) marks 
a new departure in Hebrew poetry. Hartwig Wessely, the 
poet of the period, wrote an epic on Moses, which, in form 
at least, surpassed all other contemporary poetic com- 
positions in Hebrew. His language is purer and more 
forcible than that of his predecessors, and his metre is 
quite flowing and easy. But Wessely was not a creator. 
The matter was given him; he added nothing of his own, 
but merely adopted the biblical account of the Exodus 
with that of the Midrashim, and composed them into a 
harmonious whole. His pictures do not excite our imagi- 
nation, nor does his grandiloquence stir our hearts and our 
feelings. In his original poems he is weak. Outside of 
the above-mentioned epic, neither he nor his contem- 
poraries wrote on Jewish subjects. Most of the writers 
of the Measephim and the onyn 123 schools, who tried 
their hands at verse, composed occasional poems to 
friends, dukes, or princes, or translated poems from 
other languages. Though the scope of Hebrew poetry 
was thus enlarged, verses being written on flowers, birds, 
pastoral scenes, and the like, they had no relation to 
Jewish life whatever. Inspired as those writers were with 
the ideal of preaching culture to their people, “ they crowed 
like cocks to rouse Israel from his slumber, and to 
announce the dawn of a glorious morning.” 

Of the considerable bulk of Hebrew poetry up to the 
second half of the nineteenth century there was little 
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that had true literary merit. Some wrote correct rhymes, 
but not poetry, while others wrote in a sort of unintelligible 
jargon. Nearly all who wrote Hebrew verse in Germany, 
Galicia, and Italy did not possess a complete mastery of the 
language. EvenS. D. Luzzatto wrote poetry but seldom, and 
his diction was not invariably pure. Werbel wrote good 
Hebrew, but his poetic powers were limited ; Eichenbaum 
had more poetic talent, but neither was a poet in the true 
sense of the word. Among them all there was not one whom 
we might justly compare with Gabirol or Jehudah Halevi. 
Abraham Beer Lebensohn was the first modern Hebrew 
writer of verse that approaches the ideal of a poet. Unlike 
his predecessors, the themes of his compositions were not 
mere abstract notions, or stories from the past. He sang of 
the beauty of life and nature ; of death, of human weal and 
woe, of poverty, of wealth and pity. His songs bore a 
practical relation to the life around him. His poems gave 
expression to the ideals of his time. He endeavoured to 
inculcate upon his readers the beauty of knowledge, and 
the possibility of harmonizing religion and science. More- 
over, Lebensohn was a perfect master of the Hebrew language. 
His diction was pure and elevated ; he had a true sense for 
style. He enriched the language by coining new poetic 
terms based on biblical roots, and both his rhythms and 
rhymes were finished. He even rises occasionally to the 
height of true poetry, and such lines show the latent 
possibilities of the man. But Lebensohn mistook the 
function of the poet. Beauty of language is what he 
chiefly aimed at, diction was the all in all to him. His 
main object was to write a model Hebrew for others to 
imitate; but he was not possessed of deep feelings. He 
philosophizes and preaches in his poems, but his words fail 
to move us. “His words come from the head, not from the 
heart,” as Gordon expresses it. He was a grammarian and 
a philosopher even in his poems. Besides, his poetry had 
no direct bearing upon Jewish life. The lamentable con- 
dition of his brethren under Alexander I and Nicholas I 
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did not concern him; he was above the people. His 
sympathy goes out with humanity, and his poems are 
Jewish only in so far as they are human. Still, he had 
added dignity to Hebrew poetry, had created a poetic 
style, and thus paved the way for the two truly great poets 
that succeeded him: his own son, Micah Joseph Lebensohn, 
and Leon Gordon!. 

Micah Joseph Lebensohn was endowed with true poetic 
gifts, a poet “von Gottes Gnaden.” His js ww (Songs 
of Zion) show him as a skilful interpreter of human 
passions and aspirations, with a profound touch of pathos 
and a keen appreciation of the beauties of nature. His 
diction is richly poetic, such, in fact, as the author of the 
Song of Songs has given us in supreme form. His partial 
translations of the Aeneid betray sparks of epic possibilities 
which have something Virgilian in them. Unfortunately, 
his young life was nipped in its bud; death claimed him 
before twenty-four summers had hardly shown him the 
beauties of life. Had he lived, he would undoubtedly have 
developed into a great national poet. However, it was not 
given to Hebrew poetry to be enriched by his talents. 
Happily, Leon Gordon, the friend of his youth, remained 
to take his place, and he showed what beautiful harmony 
the Hebrew lyre was capable of when touched by the hand 
of the master. 

Peter Smolensky thus pays his tribute to Gordon, in his 
forcible Hebrew diction and imagery: “The spirit of 
poetry struck him with all its might. It created for him 
expressions which nobody can equal; it opened his eyes 
to see and to understand, and to paint in faithful colours all 
that his mind’s eye saw. Gordon is a true poet in the 
fullest meaning of the term, and above all, a Hebrew 
poet. Poets in other languages, if they do not limit them- 
selves to the drama or narrative poems, sing of birds, of 
stars, of nature, of spring, of summer and autumn and 


1 See P. Smolensky, "175 nxn, in Hashahar, X, pp. 458-60; and 0% 
WNeD WI PIA by yw Wax in Hashiloah, vol. II, pp. 42-48. 
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cruel winter, when the earth is dressed in a shroud; and 
through it all there runs an undercurrent of the sighs of the 
lover and the tears of the beloved, and one hears the piping 
of the shepherd and the lowing of the flock. But all these 
are not fit themes for a Hebrew poet. His heart, influenced 
by the language of his fathers, is full of unrest. His spirit 
does not exult at the daily natural phenomena; the present 
is not for him. His language is not given for life; but 
is a relic of the dead past. The spirit of the poet wanders 
back into the wilderness, midst the cedars of the Lebanon 
and the ancient mountains; he sings dirges over the 
ruins of glorious cities, and he walks knee-deep in the 
streams of the blood of the slain; his feet stumble on 
the skulls wherein lofty spirits once dwelt. A three- 
thousand-year-long cry rings out in his ears; the rattling 
of bones of human sacrifices disturbs his spirit, and his eyes 
move over a scroll written on both sides with blood and 

Can he sing of free birds, of happy rustics 
and amorous swains, of youths and maidens—that want 
naught but love? Gordon’s poems show us what the 
eyes of the prophet see; and who can see like him??” 
Gordon was indeed a true Hebrew poet. He loved his 
people and their language with all his heart and soul. He 
looked with reverence upon the past, and with hope and 
anticipation at the future. But the present was terrible, 
almost unbearable. As a true poet, he describes what he 
sees around him. The pictures are not at all pleasant, but, 
as he himself says :— 


PDN DD) DWN TY 
pyd py ANN WN MN 
(p. 132, Vn, 1% sy 59) wa md dy anne ime 


I am a painter; brush in hand 
Upon the canvas I portray 
Whate’er mine eyes behold.—(Poems, IV, p. 132.) 


1 Hashahar, X, pp. 457-8. 
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To understand and appreciate Gordon fully one must 
read and re-read his poems in the original. However, we 
shall here endeavour to give a cursory review of his poetical 
works, with such a quotation here and there as may tend 
to illustrate the subject under review. 

Ty NIT WI Ay oINW. (When a man is young, he 
utters words of song) says the Midrash, and Gordon, full 
of youthful enthusiasm and inspiration, took to writing 
a love poem, as most young poets will. But, as a Hebrew 
poet, he chose as his theme the biblical romance of David 
and Michal. In lofty and impassioned lines he portrays 
the career of David,—his persecution by Saul, his love for 
Saul’s daughter, Michal ; his wars with the Philistines ; his 
subsequent rise to power, and the estrangement between 
him and Michal. The story as narrated in the Bible 
contains all the elements of the epic; hence the poet’s 
inventive genius was not called into play, though there 
was room for a poetic display of description of nature, 
of emotion, and of love. The majestic figure of Saul 
swayed by jealousy and hatred, the romantic career of 
David who from a shepherd rose to the throne of Israel, 
all these are depicted by the poet vividly and forcibly in 
the twelve cantos of 53m) 37 n3anN (The Love of David and 
Michal). The poem certainly has its weak points. Gordon is 
not an epic poet in its classical sense. His powers of nature 
description are weak; he cannot interpret the human passions 
fully ; he does not enter into the secret souls of his heroes. 
His descriptions of nature are couched in biblical quotations, 
which, to a modern reader, are vague and unimpressive. 
He cannot describe a landscape in detail, not only because 
he lacks the expression, but also because he lacks the 
concept. His language is indeed rich and picturesque, 
smooth and flowing, like the brook of Siloam; but his 
imagery is completely without the virtue of originality, 
it is copied from the Bible. So are ‘his figures of speech. 
He uses them not because he feels that they represent his 
thoughts exactly, like Moore’s Oriental imagery in “Lallah 
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Rookh,” but because they are ready made for him in the 
Bible. Nor is there sufficient action in the poem to be 
worthy of the name of epic. The poet often digresses with 
apostrophes to Providence (Canto II), Love (Canto IV), 
Jealousy (Canto V), Happiness (Canto IX), Anger and 
Hope (Canto X), Duty (Canto XI), which are mediaeval 
in their notions and not strongly poetic in expression. 
His portrayal of Michal, in fact of all the beautiful woman 
creations of his fancy, is nothing but a rhymed version of 
the Shepherdess in the Canticles. Gordon cannot tear 
himself away from his model, the Bible. 

The above criticism may equally be applied to Gordon’s 
second Davidie poem n'nvba3 wt nionds (David’s Wars 
against. the Philistines), though in the two cantos of the 
latter he rises to the height of a true epic poet, especially 
in describing the heroic achievements of David’s body- 
guard, and it is more original. Still one cannot fail to 
recognize in several passages of the two poems a striking 
similarity to nbap node (Solomon and Koheleth) by Leben- 
sohn the younger. In fact it seems as though Gordon had 
assimilated Lebensohn’s poems to such an extent that he 
unconsciously borrowed some phrases and expressions from 
him. only the imitation, if we may so term it, is much 
weaker. Lebensohn, the younger, by far surpasses Gordon 
in the painting of natural scenery, in describing and 
analysing emotions, and even in beauty and brevity of 
diction. With all that, considering that these were the 
first efforts of a youth of twenty-two, it cannot be denied 
that they are the production of a gifted poet. Amidst the 
laxity of his expressions, numerous lines stand out concise, 
bold and strong, showing a wealth of feeling and force, and 
his diction is purely biblical throughout. He has shown, 
as was his intention, that the Hebrew language, stiff and 
dead as it had been, was living enough and flexible enough 
to describe scenes which are dear to the heart of every 
Jew. After all that subject per se had nothing in it to 
arouse his enthusiasm, and to make him soar above the 

VOL, XVIII. Hh 
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narrow circle which he had circumscribed for himself. 
Give him a subject which is nearer his heart, give him 
a theme which would allow his fancy free scope, and he 
will display all his powers. 
bor 7 nan (The Love of David and Michal), published 

in 1857, is introduced by a dedicatory poem to Abraham 
Beer Lebensohn, in which the young poet feelingly acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to the older man, by— 

mea xd °> AN aN TSN 

mpd Bp np qr|p ma bx 


I am thy pupil, though within thy school 
I did not come instruction to receive. 


santbin xb 13 ARN DD 
.. nen me non qa bx Sax 


Thy son I am—though birth thou gavest me not— 
I was a brother to thy son who’s gone.... 


Also— 
ody sya) /oya YENI 


ody) Sep °S nen any 


And in my youth when first I seized a pen, 
My lines I patterned after thine. 


And he dedicates himself to the service of the Hebrew 
language in the forcible— 
my? Iy ‘sx neay> Ty 
ona mrowyd 92 win $3 ab 


The Hebrew Tongue’s eternal slave am I. 
My life with hers fore’er is intertwined. 


A promise to which he remained faithful all his life. 

His third Davidic poem, 53) 7 (David and Barzilai), 
is a pastoral, contrasting the happiness of the peaceful, 
contented, rustic life with the noisy, treacherous life of 
the palace. The poet describes the rural retreat of Barzilai, 
after his generous treatment of the unhappy king David, 
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and the description savours of the field and the forest, and 
tells of the thoughts of faith they engender :— 


He sees the changes of the eve and morn, 
Beholds the sun, now dying, now reborn, 
The starry hosts that tacitly proclaim 

The glories of Jehovah’s awful name; 

And in his heart he feels there is a plan, 
There is a refuge for the soul of man. 

And full of faith and full of hope divine, 
He placid sees the wave of life decline. 

(vol. III, p. 154.) 


David, broken in body and spirit, finds Barzilai in his 
retreat, and invites him to accompany him to the capital, 
there to share with him his regal splendour; but Barzilai 
delicately declines on account of old age and because— 


Better is a poor, but peaceful life 
Than a crown accompanied by strife. (ibid., p. 156.) 


The bitter truth strikes home, and the king weeps as 
he departs. 

Another biblical poem belonging to the same cycle, 
yr na nox (Osnath, Potiphera’s Daughter), is based 
on the story of Joseph and on the Talmudic legend 
(Sotah, 13 b) that Potiphera, Joseph’s father-in-law, is 
identical with Potiphar, his former master. The poet 
describes feelingly the history of Joseph up to his eleva- 
tion, interwoven with the romance of Joseph’s love for 
Osnath, his master’s daughter, who is his pupil, and in 
whom a feeling of affection for Joseph develops during 
his sojourn in their house. The language of the poem is 
free from conceit, and is plain and straightforward. The 
rhymes are smooth, the versification perfect, the action 
swift, with a few touches of sympathy interspersed here 
and there. It is not a great poem, but the reader is 
carried away by the ease and grace with which the story 
is told. Osnath’s dream and Joseph’s interpretation thereof 
is a happy instance of adaptation from the Greek, it 
adds to the action, and agrees perfectly with the biblical 

Hh2 
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characterization of Joseph. The poem is charming because 
of its simplicity. 

His last biblical poem, nrnpan maz wpry (Zedekiah in 
Prison), is a monologue intended to convey the feelings of 
this most unfortunate king of Judah. Zedekiah is made 
to denounce Jeremiah in the most bitter terms, and to 
ascribe to him his own misfortune and the downfall of the 
nation. His fate had come upon him because he had 
disobeyed Jeremiah. What business had that priest to 
meddle in political affairs? Saul was punished for dis- 
obeying Samuel. Was it Saul’s fault that Samuel did 
not keep his promise, and came too late? The same with 
Jeremiah. He demands that the people carry no burden 
on the Sabbath. Was this the time for observing holidays 
when the enemy was swarming about Jerusalem? Besides, 
in what way would the observance of the Sabbath prevent 
the impending catastrophe? In this way Zedekiah rails 
at Jeremiah, and complains of the injustice done to him. 
Gordon looks upon the struggle between Jeremiah and 
Zedekiah as typical of the strife between the ecclesiastical 
and temporal powers which has gone on in history from 
time immemorial. Gordon makes Zedekiah say things 
which Gordon himself does not agree with, though he is 
in sympathy with him. The poem, it must be remembered 
was written in 1879, in the Lithuanian prison where 
Gordon was confined, and the poetic prisoner used the 
royal prisoner as a mouth-piece to voice his own grievances, 
for he too had suffered at the hands of fanatics. At any 
rate, he could feel with Zedekiah’. 

The well-known story of the woman and her seven 


‘ Lilienblum is indignant at Gordon for allowing Zedekiah to condemn 
Jeremiah, and tries to show that Jeremiah’s political policy was better, 
and that Zedekiah was a changeling and a coward. He ends his criticism 
by saying that while one has a right to write anything he pleases, he has 
no right to publish everything he writes (pp. 16-21, Fx 129 IME yy). 
Carried away by his indignation, Mr. Lilierblum forgets that he is 
criticizing not a history but a poem, intending to convey Zedekiah’s 
feeling, and Zedekiah could not possibly have agreed with Mr. Lilienblum, 
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sons who refused to worship Antiochus is the theme of 
the poem my avyn (The Woman and her Children). The 
narration is full of pathos and sublimity, and the language 
corresponds to the thought. o° mbwna (In the Depths of 
the Sea), however, is a masterpiece that surpasses in vigour 
and pathos any other production of Gordon. It is based on 
a well-known Jewish story relating to the sorrows of the 
Spanish Jews. A ship carrying Spanish exiles leaves port. 
Among other passengers there is also found Peninnah, the 
daughter of the Rabbi of Tortonah, and her mother. The 
young woman, who only a month ago saw her husband 
burned at the stake, is still so beautiful that she captivates 
the heart of the captain, who gives her to understand that 
should she refuse to become his mistress he would carry all 
his Jewish passengers to some desert island, and leave them 
there to their fate, as other captains had done. Peninnah 
promises to surrender herself to him after all the Jewish 
exiles are landed safely in some port. After this is done, 


the ship returns with Peninnah and her mother. But early in 
the morning of the next day, both Peninnah and her mother, 
to save themselves from shame, leaped overboard and were 
drowned in the ocean, martyrs for their brethren :— 


The Ocean saw and trembled at the sight, 

And round about the mighty breakers roared, 
While those pure souls—and purer far than gold — 
A martyred grave beneath the billows found, 

And midst the Ocean’s mountain peaks reposed. 
Unseen, unwept, beneath the deep they slept, 

The Ocean’s rocks their tombstones, and the stars 
Their legend, and the heavenly blue their vault. 
Silent the Moon in pity looked on them; 

Silent the Earth the cloud’s mute gaze beheld, 
The Earth that sees a myriad tragedies, 

And never condescends to shed a tear’. (vol. III, p. 20.) 


1 The translation of these few lines is only a futile effort on my part to 
give an idea of the poem, the full strength of which can be felt only in 
the original. I remember having seen an English translation of this 
poem, but I can recollect neither the name of the translator nor where it 
was published. 
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The last of his historical poems, mx *xv }3 (In the Lion’s 
Teeth), is told with strong dramatic effect and lofty poetic 
fervour. It is an incident of the Jewish wars with the 
Romans. The enemy besieged Jerusalem, and confusion and 
consternation reigned within the city. Driven by despair, 
the defenders of Jerusalem determine not to sell their 
country too cheaply, and prepare themselves for the final 
attack. Simon, a young patriot, throws himself into the 
conflict ; but before his departure he bids his last farewell 
to his beloved Martha, who encourages him to fight for his 
country to the bitter end (vol. III, p. 178). 

Simon.departs. The Jews are defeated ; Simon is carried 
as a captive to Rome, and Martha is sold as a slave to 
a Roman matron. The young hero is made to fight with 
a lion in the arena. Among the spectators is also found 
Martha, who accompanied her mistress Agrippina to the am- 
phitheatre. Martha recognizes her lover and, with anguish 
in her soul, watches the outcome of the terrible conflict. 
At first, Simon succeeds in thrusting his sword into the 
side of the fierce Lybian lion; but his blade is broken and 
he can no more defend himself. In despair he raises his 
eyes and recognizes his Martha in the multitude. He 
musters up all his courage and attacks the lion bare- 
handed in the hope that, should he succeed in killing the 
lion, he might gain Martha’s and his own freedom. But 
his strength fails him. The wounded lion leaps upon him 
and tears him limb from limb. At this horrible sight 
a shout of delight rings out from the throats of the savage 
spectators, but Martha can bear it no longer. A shriek of 
anguish escapes her; she reels, and expires together with 
her lover. 

The catastrophe that befell the Jewish nation the poet 
ascribes,as in so many other instances,to the Weltanschauung 
of the Rabbis. For centuries they taught the Law, estab- 
lished schools where they instructed the people to ignore 
true understanding, to believe in superstition, and to look 
upon this life as trivial. Instead of teaching handicrafts 
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and the useful arts, instead of establishing military schools 
and preparing weapons for the imminent conflict with the 
Romans, the Rabbis taught— 


Within the walls to be immured, 
To row against life’s vital stream ; 
Alive in Heaven, dead on Earth; 
In dream to talk—awake to dream. 
(vol. III, pp. 175-6.) 


Again— 


Ie sy pra ja mys 
tory we maiden voy Syn 

sap madn pa an ow 
(ibid.) ... DY DM PR... POD Pe... MP PRN 


Within Ben Gorion’s halls the Rabbis met— 

Did they discuss the nation’s crying need ? 

No! sword in hand they argued and decreed: 

One must not drink... nor separate... nor read... 


Zeal and patriotism alone cannot avail under such leaders. 

The poet bases his views that the Jews were not prepared 
for war with the Romans on Josephus (Jewish Wars, II, vi, 
3; vii, 3; xi. 5). His position was attacked by M. Pines 
in the Hamagid, and by Lilienblum'!, who defend the 
position of the Rabbis and roundly abuse Gordon for 
taking the testimony of the “Traitor Josephus.” It seems, 
however, that Gordon did not so much intend to criticize 
the ancient Rabbis as his contemporaries, of whom what 
he said was certainly true; but writing of an historical 
epoch he merely made use of the past to illustrate the 
conditions of the present. 

Thus much for his historical poems. In the Love of David 
and Michal he has not yet emancipated himself from the 
influence of the elder Lebensohn ?, who had cared more for 


"Ym $25 mpa (in Abe 2 WR PD, pp. 22-6). 

2 “Ever since I began to understand a book, I could not find among 
living poets one greater than he (Lebensohn). ... And I therefore 
endeavour to imitate him.” (Letters, vol. I, Letter 3, p. 11. 3.) 
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the purity and accuracy of diction than for the strength 
and poetic expression of the thought. In his later poems, 
however, he by far surpassed his master. “His diction 
is unsurpassable ; pure, like Lebensohn’s, but freer and 
sweeter. Reading him we hear the voice of a Hebrew 
poet as we heard it in Spain ?.” 

But Gordon did not satisfy himself with singing of the 
past. He desired to show his people the misery of the 
present in order to prepare them for a happier future. And 
it was in the “ epics of the present ” that he showed himself 
the supreme master of style, humour, and sarcasm. Upon 
these poems he brought to bear the vast store of Talmudic 
knowledge and style that he had at his command, and 
portrayed pictures of life, the like of which cannot be 
found in any literature, not only because they are Jewish 
to the core, but also because no poet ever painted such 
pictures with the faithfulness and vividness of the life 
they describe. His chief aim in this cycle of poems 
—consisting of 1» bw wip (The Dot of « Yod), oy nrww 
(Waiting for a Brother-in-law), ppow xpex (A Wagon’s 
Aale), jana nnow (Rejoice on thy Festival), and j2 4b ‘3 
pynw (Two Josephs ben Simeon)—is to bring about religious 
reforms in Rabbinical Judaism. 

The greatest poem of this cycle is 1 Sw wip (The Dot 
of the Yod), written in 18767. It is directed against the 
rigorous interpretation of the laws of divorce by the Rabbis. 
Bath-Shua was married at the age of seventeen to a certain 
Hillel, a Talmudic student, and after living with her three 
years her husband left her to seek his fortune abroad. At 
first she heard from her husband regularly, but after a few 
months he ceased corresponding, and nobody knew his 
whereabouts. Her father died too, and the poor woman, thus 
left destitute with two children, opened a small store to 


1 Smolensky, Hashahar, vol. X, p. 400. 

* Ina letter written in 1879, Gordon claims : ‘‘ This poem is far superior 
to its predecessors ; it is the best poem I have written so far.” (Letters. 
vol. I, p. 202). 
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support her family. Meanwhile there arrived in Ayolon 
(the scene where the action is laid) a young man, Fabi, to 
superintend the railway constructions in the town. He fell 
in love with Bath-Shua and learned her story. Through 
a friend in Liverpool he learned that Hillel was peddling 
there, and that he would be willing to divorce his wife accord- 
ing to Jewish law, for a consideration of 500 roubles, with 
which he intended to go to America. Fabi sent the money, 
and the Get,or bill of divorce, arrived in Ayolon,and was duly 
transmitted to the Rabbi. Fabi and Bath-Shua were to be 
married after the ceremony of the divorce was performed by 
the Rabbi. Unfortunately, the Rabbi! discovered that the 
name Hillel (55:7) in the Get was spelled without a Yod. He 
declared the Get invalid. Meanwhile the news arrived that 
the vessel on which Hillel sailed for America foundered in 
the ocean, and all on board were lost. Since, according to 
Rabbinical law, TON invN HD dnd pRw Oo”, the poor woman 
was left a grass-widow (73y) all her life. 

Such is the simple plot of the poem, but how vividly and 
touchingly it is told! The whole sad life of the Jewish 
woman of that time is passed in panoramic view before us. 
The poet begins to describe the Jewish woman in the 
pathetic lines :— 


nny) nay nvayn en Ne 
27x) mo xn xd ANN 


Soyoan spn ostdn osian 
San ny xday sdwam |axn 


1 The prototype of »w27 D2) is supposed to be m2 ADV (Stern) Rabbi 
of Shavli, in the government of Kovno. If this be so, Gordon did this 
great scholar a lasting wrong. Rabbi Stern, as far as I could learn from 
men who knew him well, was inclined to interpret Rabbinical laws in 
a liberal spirit. Moreover, he ever refused, on principle, to issue bills of 
divorce, fearing to take the responsibility on himself, and his attitude 
towards the question of divorce was so well known, that all such cases 
had to be referred to Rabbis of other cities. Hence the incident described 
in Ww bw wp cannot truthfully be ascribed to him, and Gordon’s charac- 
terization of him is entirely unwarranted. 
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Eternal bondage is the Jewess’s life: 
Her shop she tends incessant day by day; 
A mother she—she nurses and she weans, 
And bakes and cooks and quickly fades away. 
(vol. IV, p. 5.) 


For not only was she socially man’s inferior, but— 
nbyx xd 95 pipwn bp 
wo niyo an py sy pnd 
ona wy ps andyn 7) 
K’en heaven's dew they kept from thee: 
Of all religious laws they heed 
To thee the niggards gave but three. 
She is given away in marriage without her consent, dis- 
regarding all feelings of love she may have, for— 
Denys wt xb xin yp mam 
TP OMINN AX AY ATIN 


Love? Our mothers never knew it! 


229bxw any? °D °D Dn DYDINA 


Arameans they, the maiden to consult ? 


The poet next describes Bath-Shua’s beauty and accom- 
plishments ; her engagement to Hillel, who had nothing to 
recommend him but his Talmudic scholarship— 

maga mwp id day sy 1d 
(Ps 7 Mw Hd OD 1 
... maa wows wpa ain vby qs 


His eyes were calf-like, and his locks like tails, 
His face all shrivelled—a Rabbi Zadok’s fig °, 
But he is versed in deep Rabbinic lore. 
with which she must have been satisfied, for she never said 


a word— 
mbpon owen and pox’ ‘ny 


tmosa ana ywena > own 


' I do not care to translate this line. 
2 A reference to Gen. xxiv. 57. 5 Referring to Giftin, 59 a. 
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And can the gossips tell aright 

Who claim Bath-Shua weeps at night ? 
her marriage and subsequent life with him; his departure 
for lands unknown; her acquaintance with Fabi; the 
divorce; Rabbi ‘137 °D5), so called, not because he was a 
descendant of Tartars, but— 

{TAM ONT) YDH) 35 nw 
Rabbi Vofsi’s was a Tartar soul, indeed. 


the tragic scene when the divorce was declared invalid, and 
the subsequent misery of Bath-Shua, who summarizes her 
misfortune in the phrase :— 
Len ai ty Sy wp qs 
A letter’s dot has proved my ruin. 

The poem is in many places sarcastic, but the heart 
of the poet goes out to his people who do not realize 
the full extent of their misery :— 

myst ow ads yn pan 
:19a5 mwps mx pain 
maw) mana ows pana v5 Spay 
(p. 18, Vn vy 55)... 1M NID Mpyy yows xd 
The City’s fall we constantly recall, 
The nation’s fall as constantly ignore ; 


The sound of glass beneath the Hupah broken, 
Echoes the misery of our children’s cries'. (vol. IV, p. 18.) 


Pity the poet who sees and describes such scenes! 

The poem has its shortcomings too. The picture of 
Bath-Shua is on the one hand overdrawn, and on the 
other indefinite. Nor does the poet enter deeply into 
the inner psychology of his heroes and heroines. But 


1 Lilienblum, who persists in interpreting Gordon literally, remarks on 
the line m3 Ow fhe Yr ja, “In my opinion one who writes such 
a line is not a national poet.” (Fox 120 WR yon, Pp. 27.) Lilienblum 
evidently does not understand the difference between an exclamation of 
grief and a positive statement of indifference, or he would have felt with 
Gordon. 
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on the whole 1 Sw «wip is the most realistic and impressive 
poem ever written in Hebrew. 

Da’ new (Waiting for a Brother-in-law) is less 
vigorous and realistic, though pathetic and impressive. 
The avowed purpose of the poem is to hold up to 
scorn the institution of Levirate marriage, which is a 
mere formality and yet practised to the discomfort and 
often the ruin of the unhappy widow—and accidentally 
to ridicule the greedy “ enlightened Rabbis” graduates 
of the Russian Rabbinical Seminaries. A young man 
who has lived happily with his wife for three years 
is lying on his deathbed, watched day and night by his 
faithful wife, for— 


2. nan ny ym Syne na ss 
A Jewish daughter she—her duty knows— 


The couple are childless, and to aggravate the misery of the 
woman who is about to become a widow, a son was born 
to her mother-in-law a short time ago. To obviate the 
necessity of the young woman’s waiting for the child to 
grow up in order to give her Halitzah, the dying husband 
is delicately requested by his mother to divorce his wife 
before his death. He consents. The “enlightened Rabbi” 
is sent for to perform the ceremony. He is a practical man; 
he knows “ two hundred are more than one hundred,” and 
insists upon demanding two hundred roubles for his ser- 
vices. The dying man’s parents beg him to take one 
hundred, all their fortune having been spent in a vain 
effort to save their son. The Rabbi insists upon two 
hundred: but while they are haggling— 


my me nde “aw ain, non 

DIO NID YEN nw 

.DN37 yO) Myon jo ‘wan 
“Kind Death” set Jonah free 


From bickering and strife, 
From Rabbis and from laws. 
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and the unhappy widow was left to wait for her infant 
brother-in-law’s Halitzah. 

It must be acknowledged that the Rabbi pictured in 
the poem is not only unnatural, but impossible, and that 
the entire episode does not present a scene from real life. 
It is rather a criticism of the institution of Halitzah, 
carried to its extreme logical conclusion. The poet intends 
to show what havoc such an effete institution might 
cause under favourable circumstances. After all, while 
the Rabbi is impossible, many women were actually 
ruined in similar cases when the husband died without 
divorcing his wife—and against such actualities the poem 
was directed. The Rabbi might have been omitted with- 
out injuring the poem; on the contrary such omission 
would have strengthened the impression. Possibly Gordon 
had a special so-called “enlightened Rabbi” in view against 
whom he directed the last stanza. This poem was written 
in 1879 in St. Petersburg, after his return from exile. 
Does he refer to the Rabbi by whose partisans he was 
denounced and thrown into prison? The fact that he 
selected an “enlightened Rabbi” instead of an every-day 
orthodox one whom he usually criticizes, would lend 
colour to such a supposition’. 

paont xpwx (4 Wagon’s Axle) written in 1867, is a 
tragi-comedy of the real Jewish life of his time ; and, as in 
the poems referred to above, presents the Rabbi in an un- 
favourable light. Eliphelet, a coachman, sits down with his 
wife and children to the Seder, on the first night of Passover, 


! Mr. Brainin criticizes this poem for its lack of psychological description. 
He says (Hashiloah, vol. I, pp. 333-4), ‘‘We do not know the woman; 
we only see her shadow . . . she does not say a word throughout the 
whole poem. What are her feelings? Gordon is silent about that.” 
This is unjust. The poem is not intended as a psychological study in the 
first place. The woman, as described by the poet, is overwhelmed with 
grief—and a person in such a state of mind is not given to much talking. 
Mr. Brainin is also unfair in saying that the poem was written only for 
the sarcasm against the Rabbi. Gordon has a higher object, which is 
embodied in the line ?-*myn rmz {x Wb 37 (vol. IV, p. 47). 
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and after skimming through the Hagadah, prepares himself 
for the sumptuous meal with pleasant anticipations. 
Suddenly a ery of anguish rings out from the kitchen, 
and Sarah, his wife, announces the terrible news that 
“a grain has been found in the soup!”” She was making 
ready to go to the Rabbi, but her husband threatened 
her with his fist and she desisted. He had worked so 
hard all winter in order to prepare for the Passover, and 
now all his labour was to be destroyed in an instant! 
Sarah did not touch the food; her husband and the 
children ate it, but the joy of the holiday was gone. 
On the next day Sarah found another grain in the pot. 
She could no longer bear “the weight of two grains,” and 
she hastened to consult the Rabbi who, by the single word 
“ Leaven” destroyed all her hopes, and prohibited the use 
both of the food and the dishes. The poor woman was 
afraid to go home, thinking of the threats of violence 
made by her husband the night before. The Rabbi sent 
two public officers! to arrest Eliphelet, and fined him. 
But henceforth the peace of the family was broken. 
Eliphelet mistreated his wife for a time and then divorced 
her. 

Trivial and incomprehensible as such incidents may 
seem to men of modern days, they formed part of the 
tragedy of Russian Ghetto life in the days of Nicholas I. 
The poet does not tell it in a mock-heroic fashion; he 
describes it with all the feeling and pathos of a tragedy. 
Thinking of the Seder, and of the stereotyped answer in 
response to the “four questions” the poet reflects :— 


tAny wN AD, , . YA ONay 
tmod AyD Aw Aw Im Nd OND 
p’da53 wow on ay xd xn 
tordan sow pywn ‘San mon 
1 The Jewish Consistories, during the time of Nicholas I and the early 


days of Alexander II, had police-powers given them within their own 
jurisdiction. 
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We have been slaves—alas! What are we now? 
Do we not fall and sink, year in, year out? 
Are we not fettered still, are we not bound 
By superstition’s shackles strong and stout ? 


And how vividly we see the Seder :— 
Ae my? d3n pwn WII IN 
EIS Two yniso pw 4" 
NW) AYPI MI NV bs 
SAINI YVS Ayo NAY 
um ‘Snw> sano yndwh wads 
:m°3n ‘nav. npo 3d naw inwK 
pa> mo oma mad xm 
pp ndayay now ada 
spy nevy vp) why poe 
yer woe wn 93 DMD3 AN 
(p. 52, Vw 53) yraan yo ps one mnwd 
Thank God! all is prepared; the wine is red; 
Inviting looks the round unleavened bread ; 
From floor to ceiling all is clean and bright ; 
The candles shed profuse a mellow light; 
The children ’round the board; and full of cheer 
The pious wife attends now there, now here ; 
And he, arrayed in linen tunic white 
Of heart content, of countenance all bright, 
Out of the pictured old Hagadah reads 
The plagues, the exodus, God’s wondrous deeds; 


Asserts that soon Elijah the divine 
Shall come to drink with them his cup of wine. 


What a picture, indeed, of Jewish idealism. Unfortu- 
nately everything was soon changed after the terrible 
discovery of the grain in the soup. Eliphelet did not 
finish the Hagadah, and— 

jyowe minosn vw > AN xd 
2 }DIP'DNNA |NNN'D 3332 *3 

woo oddyn man von Sy 
yaa) pvanpna nde soxdp 
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Wd JANI NIA NVA O3 
2. Poe eo Nd Je—ann ndan 
To guard the Aphikoman he forgot ; 
The pillows stirred, ‘twas gone, he saw it not; 
Along the walls fantastic shadows crept, 
And secretly the peaceful angels wept. 
Slowly died the candle’s flickering flame ; 
The door was opened—no Elijah came. 
Eliphelet avenged himself on Sarah for going to consult 
the Rabbi :— 
sex wep my ny apa vbader? 
at swe md ndarbds wm 


He visited Sarah as he had said, 
And did unto Sarah as he had spoken. 


and after the divorce was not Sarah justified in wailing :— 


M2 JAN PAD IT XPyx 
2 2 UDI DNyY sy Iw 


A wagon’s axle settled Bethar’s doom, 
Two barley grains destroyed my home! 


Such is the tragedy as seen from the satirist’s exaggerated 
point of view. Yet in the heart of the old-fashioned Jew 
such things were part of joyous service and brought no 
pangs. 

na nnn (Rejowe on thy Festival) is another in- 
stance taken by the poet to show the inconveniences 
a strict adherence to Rabbinical laws may cause. Rabbi 
Kalman, a Jew from the Pale who did business in 
Moscow far away from his home, is informed by his 
wife that a good match has been proposed for their 
daughter, that a meeting had been agreed on for the 
intended bride and groom and his parents and friends 
for the second day of Succoth, and she requested him to 
come home for the joyful occasion. -Rabbi Kalman in- 


1 Cf. Gen. xxi. 1. 
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formed his wife that he would arrive home on the seventh 
day of .Succoth, and started out. from Moscow. The 
journey was long and tedious, for it was in ante-railway 
days. The poor man tried his best to arrive home for the 
holidays, in fact he had reached within three miles of his 
home, when the shadows of the night told him that the 
holiday was begun. Unwilling to travel the short dis- 
tance on a holiday, Rabbi Kalman was forced to stop 
over in the village so near his home. He reached home 
early on the morning after the holidays only to find his 
wife and his daughter sick with disappointment, for the 
groom and his party had left, disgusted with the un- 
necessary delay on the part of the bride’s father. 

The poet purposely exaggerated in order to show the 
inconvenience of the Rabbinical law of pon (Limits). 
The moral is shown in— 


AMIN) pW MDD | Nay oINn “4h 
(p. 69.) ... AmBwon ner by owns near 


Two thousand paces! how much woe and grief 
They sudden brought unto this family .. . 


and in— 


syn Toya Paw na xhd 
:Aman mayne awd ny xd 
NNT MY INN Nnow *> 
ve pay Noy pe poinn 


Had not your teachers led you with a pillar of cloud, you 

would not have refrained from returning home after dark: for to 
rejoice on a festival is a Biblical law, whereas the law of “Limits” 
is only Rabbinic. 
To Rabbi Kalman, however, the Rabbinical ordinances 
were equally binding and he fell a martyr tothem. Myriads 
of Jews have obeyed these laws, however, without any of 
the tragic consequences which Gordon draws from them. 

The last poem of the series, pyow }2 DY Ww (Z'wo Josephs 
ben Simeon), surpasses by far in its pathos, realism, 

VOL. XVIII. Ti 
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and depth of feeling any poem in the Hebrew language. 
It is a terrible arraignment of the Jewish Consistorial 
boards during the reign of Nicholas; and shows at the 
same time the attitude of the masses towards the Maskilim, 
the men of the newer school. Joseph ben Simon was a child- 
prodigy. At thirteen he was already famous for his know- 
ledge and acumen in the Talmud, and he was looked 
upon as the future light of Israel—in its Rabbinical 
sense. But Joseph soon realized the futility of a study 
of the Talmud only, and secretly he began to indulge 
in secular studies also, to the consternation of his admirers. 
His father attempted to dissuade him from his course; but 
Joseph maintained that the study of the sciences was not 
subversive of Judaism. He soon left his native town and 
went to Padua to study medicine. In the same town 
there was another boy of Joseph’s age, Uri, the son of 
Jochanan the shoemaker. He was a wild lad, never cared 
to study, though his father tried hard to make a Rabbi 
out of him. At the age of nineteen he had already become 
the terror of the town. He took to horse-dealing, and 
engaged in questionable undertakings. Upon being rebuked 
by his honest father he left home and disappeared. 

Rabbi Shamgar, the head of the Consistory, now appears 
on the scene. The board-rooms are described, with Rabbi 
Shamgar sitting in judgment. It was the time of con- 
scription ; the board is busy selecting recruits taken mostly 
from the ranks of the poor; the rich bought exemptions for 
their sons. One woman complains of the abduction of her 
only son for military service; but Rabbi Shamgar finds that 
she belongs to the family of a man who has four sons, and 
since his sons were scholars, her only son has to be the 
scapegoat. Other people come on business to get passports 
and similar things, and every one is attended to in accor- 
dance with the bribe he offers. Finally, a rough-looking, 
stout, but well-dressed young man appears and asks for 
a passport. He was Uri, the shoemaker’s son. He spoke 
haughtily and impudently. He has to go abroad for 
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“business,” and must have a passport. “But,” objects 
Shamgar, “you are a hidden one’.” In response the 
applicant drew a hundred rouble note from his pocket. 
The argument was convincing enough. Rabbi Shamgar 
knitted his brow, thought hard for a few minutes; then 
his face lighted up: he discovered a way out of the diffi- 
culty. ‘‘ Some three years ago,” he said, “a young man of 
your age disappeared, and nobody knows his whereabouts. 
I will therefore issue a passport ; only you have to assume 
his name.” Uri readily consented ; he paid the money, 
and left a new man, for he was now Joseph ben Simon. 
Rabbi Shamgar went to the synagogue to recite the after- 
noon prayer. 

Meanwhile, the real Joseph ben Simon was studying 
diligently in Padua not only medicine but also Jewish 
branches. He was an idealist. Medicine was to afford 
him his. livelihood; for the rest he would preach and 
teach a more enlightened Judaism, a Judaism more in 
harmony with philosophy. After suffering hardships and 
privations for five years, he reached his goal; he became 
a doctor of medicine and philosophy. He hesitated about 
returning to his native land. But the thought that the 
people there needed him most, and the news that his 
mother was sick, banished all hesitation. With his docu- 
ments and his old passport in his pocket, he started home. 

The train roared and puffed, and Joseph, tired and 


1 Many fathers, to save their sons from military conscription under 
Nicholas (the length of service being twenty-five years) refused to enroll 
their male children in the official registers at their birth. These were 
called ‘‘hidden ones” (oxy) in Hebrew). Officially, these were non- 
existent. As such proceedings were, of course, illegal, such hidden ones 
were always at the mercy of the professional informers who constantly 
demanded black-mail in lieu of their silence; and they suffered the 
further disadvantage of being unable to obtain a passport legally. As 
a passport is absolutely essential to freedom of movement in Russia, the 
hidden ones were forced to apply to the Consistorial boards for such 
documents. The latter often issued fraudulent passports either in the 
names of the dead or absentees, for a money consideration of course, and 
thus caused such tragedies as described in the poem. 

112 
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weary, fell asleep. In his dreams he saw himself as 
a Rabbi instituting various reforms to lighten the life of 
his people, and a smile of satisfaction played on his lips 
when he heard the blessings showered upon him by his 
congregants. He awoke with pleasant emotions, but fell 
asleep again. An unpleasant dream came to torment him. 
He saw himself in Purgatory, where all who ridiculed the 
Rabbis were punished. Among them he finds Elisha ben 
Abuyah, Acosta, Spinoza, various Jewish Maskilim, such 
as Levinsohn, Shatzkes, Erter, and Lebensohn; and he 
heard a voice proclaiming his own doom. He awoke with 
a start. Meanwhile the train was rushing on. A little 
more puffing and roaring of the engine and Joseph found 
himself on Russian soil. Officers demanded passports ; 
Joseph showed his and trembled at the impression his 
name made on the officer. He thought it was because 
his passport was out of date, and declared himself ready 
to pay the prescribed fine. The officer, however, arrested 
him on the charge of murder. His fellow passengers could 
hardly realize that their quiet, apparently naive, fellow 
traveller, whom they thought to be a doctor, was a mur- 
derer! In prison Joseph was told that some months ago 
a horse-dealer tried to smuggle a drove of horses across the 
boundary line. The officers overtook him; a fight ensued, 
and in the mélée that followed one officer was killed by 
the desperate smuggler. He himself escaped, but among 
his effects left behind him his passport was found, and the 
description and name tallied with that of the present 
prisoner. In vain Joseph protested that he never dealt 
in horses, and that he had been out of Russia these five 
years. He was kept in prison for some time, and then 
in company with other criminals he was driven on foot 
to his native town for trial. The convoy upon arrival 
there met a funeral procession. The soldiers, according 
to law, presented arms in honour of the dead. Joseph 
recognized his father as the chief mourner, and wanted 
to throw himself on the bier; but the soldiers gruffly 
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forced him back into the line of march. Joseph was 
found guilty because the Consistorial authorities, especially 
Rabbi Shamgar, deposed that there was only one Joseph 
ben Simon in the town, who had already long ago acquired 
a bad reputation as a heretic. There was nobody to take 
Joseph’s part since he was considered a heretic. He was 
sentenced to hard labour. Rabbi Shamgar continued as 
the head of the Consistory. 

The poem begins with a scathingly sarcastic enumera- 
tion of the powers of Rabbi Shamgar, who is described in 
all divine attributes, for he, too, by doctoring the official 
registers, changed men into women, young into old, gave 
childless parents a half-dozen sons, and vice versa. These 
miracles, however, happen to the rich only, who have to 
pay for it. 

Joseph’s youth is described :— 

w DY NDI AT ND ww ja 

vp 52 mepina pan yay 33 

.. mony xd prn 55 anew 32 
The Talmud he read at six, 


The Tosaphists at seven, 
And casuistry at eight. 


At thirteen he was already a Talmudist :— 
innbn ADY—ov sda ox 


In the Talmudic sea 
The leviathan was he, 


and every rich man who had a daughter of marriageable 


age —_ 
2 ee nnd qend mn awn 


Schemed to bait the leviathan. 


A realistic description of the synagogue-court is next 
given (Canto iv); it is so realistic in fact that we do 
not care to see it. Brainin says (Hashiloah, vol. I, p. 339) 
that such verses would not be written by a poet in any 
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other language. Perhaps; but then no other people presents 
such a sight. Gordon’s picture is, however, undoubtedly 
overdrawn. 

The poet takes occasion in Canto v to apostrophize the 
extraordinary desire for study, characteristic of Jewish 
boys :— 

nyt npiwn nn) AD Noxy nd 
Inydin oy ar Seren says rads 
nana nston by son we 


. . . ° ° + 


How strong art thou, all conquering desire 
To know! in youthful Jewish minds ingrained ; 
Upon the shrine thou art the constant fire... 
Umbn prmern  vat by rpy 
(p. 101.) mena odin ay naw 


pasa by pend ?ovdy on mor 
—yrp 52 nxwd sayy en nnd 


... aN] My > DIN ANA net 


Upon the roads to Jewish schools that lead, 
Behold poor youngsters hastening with all speed. 


And what awaits them there? A life of need 
And misery, the cold bare floor their bed— 
Such is the Law—and what if one fall dead! 


And again, speaking of the Russians who glory in their 
Lomonosoff—a self-made poet :— 


son aNI2 HOM ANS 


How many Lomonosoffs in the Pale ? 


It is interesting to notice in Canto vi that all the 
reforms Joseph, or rather Gordon, would like to see insti- 
tuted are of such a character that they would not in 
the least infringe upon even Rabbinical Judaism, and yet 
would lift a burden from off the shoulders of the people. 
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Even for advocating such trifling reforms Joseph was 
looked upon as a heretic! 

The death and funeral of Joseph’s mother are drawn by 
the hands of a master, and touch us to the heart with their 
genuine pathos. Especially vivid are the lines :— 

mapa ana atin bp asm 
ep ep wp xoda sino dip 
tmoo Syn apy apn Sip 
yuo mann nnbs D°Dsn 
Qui Myon NMS iyows 
». navn ayot 53 saws ow by 
From down the street there eomes a rattling din 
Of pennies jingling in a box of tin, 
With ‘Charity from death saves” the refrain ; 
The purses open, shut the shops remain, 


And sighs escape, and tears profuse are shed: 
They count the tears that flow for righteous dead. 


But how terrible was the meeting of the two processions: — 
maay abn mo “ayo hyn 
6 Pan aNd nr mayo Na 
While passed the mourners’ train with solemn tread, 
Another column down the road was led. 
and at this very moment :— 
Mpa Jenon wrswin wre *> many 
Wawa 9 powan bys 
oe PN Ay NOW "DPI 125 


“Methinks,” the sexton said, “the body stirred 
And trembling shook as though it were alive.” 


Vain fright ! 

We are shocked at seeing Shamgar’s hypocrisy, who 
after issuing the false passport and having received the 
bribe :— 


nndya “mpm, op 
smvys ame S$pnad xy 
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The “Hundred” in his pocket stored away, 
And went into the Synagogue—to pray. (p. 96.) 
But how ironical and pathetic are the lines :— 
DYN %33 DVN oyA 3 
—pp 7303 nN Anw wb wan 
1 pSpn maw en yop abpn sD 
The pious souls 


Presented him (Joseph), with kind and gracious look, 
Phylacteries and a little Prayer Book. 


Indeed, what other comfort could the unhappy Joseph 
find?... 


In his ?envoi mm owe dx (Blame not Judah) the poet 
acknowledges that the pictures he had drawn were not at 
all agreeable, nay more :— 

ano "> wea or axa a5 oo 

(p. 132.) may Da pyzion sy awyo by 


My own soul also bleeds, and heavy is my heart, 
At my creations sinking in a sea of woe. 


but he excuses himself in the lines :— 


ONT AN DON TWYNE mD 
POND “y PI MDW PI Ny 
minpon ty ioep ,oyn mp Son 

2 MMDNY 33) ND My pr 


Am I to blame if the life of brother Jews 
Reflect but gloomy, darkly coloured hues; 

And that in every station, high or low, 

I hear but moans, and see the tears that flow ? 


In a letter of Oct. 27, 1876 (Letters, vol. I, p. 210), he 
says: “Perhaps my poem pad77 NXpwx will bring it about 
that in the holes wherein Jews hide themselves, a family 
shall not be ruined because of a ‘suspicion of Leaven’; 
perhaps 73n3 nnow will show the simple-minded Rabbi 
Kalman or his likes the foolishness of distressing himself un- 
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necessarily in order to fulfil the commandment, ‘ Thou shalt 
rejoice on thy holidays’; perhaps o’m1ax omn3n3 (Stuffed 
Turkeys), will stir up the Rabbis to relax the rigor of the 
dietary laws ; perhaps 1 Sw wp which I wrote with blood 
and tears, shall save some Jewish woman in the future from 
life-long ruin through the ignorance of the Rabbinical 
writers of grammar and the Bible ; perhaps pynw j2 HOY + 
will prevent a Jewish publican from issuing a false 
passport.” And who shall say that his poems did 
not have the desired effect, did not open the eyes of 
hundreds and thousands of his readers? Mr. Brainin 
may be right in saying (Hashiloah, vol. I, pp. 336-71) 
that there is nothing new in what Gordon says about 
the Rabbis. But a poet need not always proclaim 
something new like Mr. Brainin’s ideal poet, who 
“sees from one end of the world to the other.’ Gordon, 
by giving popular ideas a poetic garb makes them more 
striking, more impressive. Had Gordon followed Brainin’s 
suggestion as to what a poet should be, he would be un- 
known to-day, and could do nothing towards the awaken- 
ing of his people. Fortunately Gordon knew his people 
better; he knew what would impress them; what would 
appeal to them. Hence his fame, hence his success, hence 
the good he helped to accomplish. Nor is Smolensky right 
in saying that his “ Epics of the Present” are only of tem- 
porary value (Hashahar, vol. X, p. 462). Many generations 
will come and pass before the reforms advocated by Gordon 
shall be brought into realization. While those misuses 
of Judaism endure, these poems cannot fail to be of value. 
And when the golden days of true reform shall have come, 
these poems will be read with renewed interest, because 
they will be recognized as having contributed a great 
deal towards making the era of reform a possibility. 

But in justice to the memory of Gordon and to himself, 
the present writer finds it necessary to make the following 
statement :— 

In his review of that portion of Gordon’s work dealing 
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with Rabbis and Rabbinical institutions, the writer may 
have used expressions conveying a sense of disrespect for 
and disparagement of Rabbinic Judaism. Such were not 
the writer’s intentions, nor are those his views; but, in 
interpreting another man’s thoughts, the reviewer, if he 
be fair, must of necessity reproduce that man’s thought as 
he understands it—only this and nothing more. But— 
this is more important—Gordon himself was not always 
the iconoclast he shows himself to be in the above-quoted 
poems. He was not a radical in its sinister sense—destroy- 
ing, tearing down. He even acknowledged the justice of 
the opposition. In an undated letter (Letters, II, p. 438) 
he says: “After all, the complaints of the ultra-orthodox 
against the Haskalah and the Maskilim are not without 
ground. .. . To our sorrow we must realize that the 
culture we are striving after will make us drink gall 
and produce thistles instead of flowers. We lament 
not because of the customs neglected, or the ‘fences’ 
broken down, or the burden of practices and observances 
thrown off; but because the unruly waters have reached to 
the very soul of our religion ; and a keen sword lies at the 
very throat of our faith and its existence. A true Haskalah 
like that of Saadjah, Maimonides, and Mendelssohn is very 
scarce among us; an imaginary, destructive Haskalah 
prevails. The Maskilim have taken the shell of civiliza- 
tion and dressed themselves in it for appearance’s sake ; 
but the kernel they have thrown away. They combine 
the unpleasant traits of the places they left and of those 
whither they came; they are not particular about religious 
commandments, and have no scruples in adopting even 
those practices which have given Israel such an unenviable 
reputation among the Gentiles, The Maskilim of the better 
sort may be truly educated men—but they are traitors and 
are ashamed of their own race.” Are not these the sentiments 
of a truly religious Jew—nay, of a conservative even? Only, 
it must be borne in mind that when Gordon wrote his epics 
the Haskalah was young, and its champions, in the first 
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flush of enthusiasm, went to extremes, and Gordon with 
them. But, when the crucial moment arrived, the moment 
of choosing between a cultured Judaism and a culture — 
without Judaism, we find Gordon on the side of Judaism. 


II. 
Lyric Poems. 


As a lyric poet Gordon shows his powers only 
when expressing his feelings with relation to his people. 
His poems of nature are beautiful more because of the 
language than of the contents. The poems 23x 5n (Spring) 
and "315 an (The Lord’s Feast) are didactic rather than 
descriptive. The gist of the former is: every feeling man is 
bound in love to nature and to God. The revival in nature 
symbolizes to him resurrection and immortality. He philo- 
sophizes as to the origin of nature, sings praises to God, 
and encourages man not to fear death. As a rule, nature 
descriptions are not Gordon’s strong point. Of his twelve 
sonnets in vol. I, only the eleventh and twelfth are Jewish ; 
the poet bewails in them the death of two Russian Jewish 
periodicals, Dawn and Zion. The rest are rich in rhetoric 
and mild satire, but lack in feeling and in depth. In his 
translation of Byron’s Hebrew Melodies, and of some of 
Schiller, he shows himself the master of the Hebrew lan- 
guage that he was, the translation appearing like original 
poems. Gordon, the poet, revealed himself in his Jewish 
lyrics, for his heart is bound up with that of the people. 

A poet, subject to various moods, he is swayed alter- 
nately by feelings of joy and despair. He had dedicated 
himself to the Hebrew muse from his earliest youth, as 
stated above :— 

nyo Sy ny ny pan 3 ON 
sna ata pm» Sy aan xd 

ny Ty ‘29x nmayd say 
onase mnrayd 13 win 53 nd 
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In early childhood, ere from my brow 
The dew of youth was dried, a vow I vowed. 
The Hebrew tongue’s eternal slave am I. 
My life with hers fore’er be interwoven! 
He sings because he cannot help singing, like the German 
poet’s 
Wenn ich nicht sinnen und dichten soll, 
So ist das Leben mir kein Leben mehr. 
So Gordon :— 
yor xd yap spony xd ww 
maya mandy ona ve p> 
PNY INNPA 93 YW AA 
26 TINY WSS av FPOIN “TY 
My soul and character I cannot change, 
Thus God created me, thus I remain; 


The muses stir me, and I must obey; 
As I have sung I will yet sing again. (vol. I, p. xxii.) 


He calls upon his people to arise from their lethargy :— 


men nD Ty oy mypA 
2 yen wown Sa ta jn 


nnpn 75 jn net my pas 
JAY pep? 7b Mme, 2 


Arise, my people, sleep no more, 
The night is fled, behold the dawn. (ibid., p. 44.) 


This Eden land with open arms awaits thee, 
Her sons shall henceforth as a brother hail thee. (ibid.) 


Alas, it proved otherwise; but the signs of the times in 
1863 looked so favourable ; all that seemed necessary was 
to be 
:POANA NM /JNNYI DIN NT 
At home a Jew, without a man. (ibid., p. 45.) 


He refutes the imputation that the Jews are incapacitated 
for knowledge and education; and he appeals to his 
brethren :— 
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awepn mosnd os ny b> 
To knowledge give your life. 


But the poet does not always find himself in the happy 
mood of hopefulness. From the height of the heavens, 
whither he was carried on the wings of his fancy, he sees 
a panoramic view of the condition of his people. He 
beholds the pillars of Judaism trembling on the point of 
collapse, and the youth escaping through the windows; 
the dingy 

JD yon 93 sony odnn sn 
Heder (School-room) where the youth are slaughtered, 


young men sinking in the “Sea of the Talmud”; the 
blind ‘old man who is 
/TAIN NWN wy NX 7730 35 


A rabbi blessing his people with a new rigorous interpretation ; 
the heads of the Consistories emptying the pockets of the 


people; the confusion of ideas and ideals, one not under- 
standing the other; and, above all, a flock, the ‘4x “y 
(The Lord’s Flock) without pasture; its wool sheared and 
led by blind goats . . . he realizes 


jOoYwy 735° DMI D1 5 
That even on high the rich are respected ; 


he sees also a tablet with letters erased representing his 
own youthful ideas, and he can no longer contain 
himself :— 
MAN... 
own axw2 xd mpd S50 
pa nbsen jepn naan 
1. MONA NopN |paNn aw 
Alas! 
Of all my dreams not one has come to pass 


Purification, education, 
Jewish national restoration. 
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and he falls from heaven to earth nd$3 nwa (On the Moon 
at Night). The same undercurrent of despair runs through 
the poem dny ux 1b (Whom do I strive for?). A vague 
consciousness of the futility of his work steals upon him. 
Who will understand him; who will appreciate him ? 
The old generation looks with suspicion upon poetry and 


the poet :— 
Unsdea mopar wa mp 


mynd. syd sworn py NON 


There's death in song—in rhetoric heresy, 
One must not with a poet share his roof— 


the tender daughters of Zion are not given a Hebrew 


education, for 
mind mbpn ann saindn na 


A woman’s Torah—’tis apostasy, 
the new generation has gone to the opposite extreme, and 
mow maw mop oradin oon 


pmax oy nosy bran yp 
eee ae NS pew Dipo sy 


With rapid strides they rush ahead, 
And who can tell how long, how far? 
Perchance whence there is no return . . 
For whom then does he sing? He consoles himself with 
the thought that there is still left “one in a city; two in 
a province” who do not ridicule the songs of Zion. For 
these he sings; they will understand him; them he em- 
braces with tears and exclaims :— 
yey APD LAYPny win wp | 
37 YY “wos prinen xd on 
(p. 104.) 7 DINNA ONDA one Oo Nd ON 
Alas! who can divine, who can assure 


That I am not the last of Zion’s bards, 
That you who read are not the last’ who read. 


1 A pun on o3 mn, 2 Kings iv. 4o. 
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Such feelings of despair cling to him continually. Even 
in the midst of a satirical poem he cannot forget the 
misfortunes of his people, and a cry of anguish escapes 
him. The poet holds his pen in his hand. What shall 
the theme of his poem be (my ‘nn no 1 Bp)? Various 
subjects suggest themselves to him, and one of these is :— 


‘nay pr Anny ‘dix 
‘yoy Inn ows awed sam 
ton Syn ny na aay dy 
Shall I this ink-drop towards heaven throw 


Into a flood to turn, and drown my tears 
Upon my people’s ocean depth of woe? 


Fortunately the ink-drop on his pen dries up . . . but not 
his despair. What are we? he asks in ‘1x Wy (The Lord’s 
Flock) ; a nation, a people, a race, a community? Seeing 
the various ways in which the Jews are exploited by their 
oppressors, who “skin our hide, shear our wool, and lead 
us in a wilderness where there is no pasture,’ he comes 
to the conclusion :— 


y— p37 nae my xd lay xd 


Not a people nor community 
Are we; we are—a flock. 


Thus also in maw prdo (Departure of the Shechinah). 
The Shechinah departs because it can no longer see the 
cruelties and injustice rampant in the “ vale of tears”; it 
stops a few minutes with the poet and whispers to him :— 


pos ja awen poy > oy 

sma mon nyt pans o3 

JOB) ANY AB wNI TI49 

» oe wpa ond 9b peony an 

My sympathies to thee, unhappy bard, 
My fellow sufferer, like me as grieved ; 


Thy bloom evaporates for lack of air, 
Thy soul is stunted for the lack of space. 
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For what is the fate of the poet, after all ? 


poy °S sy pmoidnn Sys 9d ay 
:qban »n 55 yawn on 
man ys jodn axsn jen 
oe A WY ASN LPN 
Alas, for thee, O thou who dreamest dreams, 
Thy life is one long chain of bitterness ; 
Thou sleepest, dreamest—momentary peace — 
How breaks thy heart at the awakening! 
(vol. I, pp. 113-14.) 


How, then, can the poet sing of joy and happiness? “In 
my youth,” he says in snvn mibya (At Dawn) (vol. IV, 1-4), 
‘‘T used to rise with the dawn, invoke my muse, and sing 
of love, of friendship and delight, of freedom, and hope and 
comfort.” But a change came over the vision of his dream. 
For— 

Ere yet the morn in glory rose, 

While yet I tuned my harp’s sweet string, 

A change came over me, alas! 

I can but wail—I cannot sing! 

For frightful dreams I saw by night, 

I saw my people—horrid sight ! 


He saw the lowliness of his people, their numerous 
bruises, their false friends and evil teachers, sources of 
their poverty, and his life became embittered :— 


No more my joyous strains shall ring ; 
Of freedom, light, I must despair— 
Eternal servitude I sing, 

I dream disgrace, polluted air. 


The rhymes which from my pen-point flow 

Are tear-drops on my nation’s woe. 

Henceforth my muse is raven black: 

Each word a curse; each phrase a dirge! 
And with all that, Lilienblum and Mordecai Cohen say 
that Gordon was not a national poet.- Verily the ways 
of the critic are strange. 
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The riots of 1881 called forth two poems of Gordon, the 
one 752 2pI2 way (We will go, both Young and Old) 
breathing defiance ; the second mM ‘ninN (Sister Ruha- 
mah) consolation. In the former he says :— 


722 IHS BY WT INN Dy 
$9P2 IAX WI Napoy 3 
73 02 Amey pa apna wim 
+e DBD Ayo orDde Ow At 
We were one people, one we shall remain— 
Out of the self-same well our course was hewn ; 
Both grief and joy we shared them all alike 
In exile these twenty centuries. 
And even though— 
uman om Sinn yon 
7 ANI Ty OTT DMD 


The storm rages, winds terrific howl, 
The foaming waves up to the throat have reached, 


we will not give up the fight, but— 


anys be int jonbsa puna 
.. BD mown dx wp nee 


To God we cling and to his Law— 
The holy tongue we’ll not forget... 
Yet, if— 
ba pina “ny *> Sen an) oN 
obo pray wyI22 


By God's decree to wander we are doomed, 
We go both young and old. 


In a more passionate and vehement tone the poem 
mM "Mns is one of the strongest and most pathetic of 
Gordon's lyrics. The dedication is devised by the in- 
genuity of persons who are not allowed to speak freely ; 
but the symbol is well understood, and is the more 

VOL. XVIII. Kk 
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appealing. The poet addresses himself to the daughter 
of Jacob whom Ben-Hamor has defiled—an allusion to 
Gen. xxxiv. He begins with words of condolence :— 


(toms omins ‘nanny 
mpyes inn mo a5 ba: an 
a9 AD DEA qrndy 

bm yaa) Dvn ND ON 
77 DNTP |AYNA ANI ON 
?mOM MRS pyn Jan 


Why wailest thou, O sister dear? 
And wherefore do thy spirits droop ? 
Thy rosy cheeks why wan and sear ? 
Thou wast defiled by a bestial troop! 
If fist prevails, if cowards assault, 

O sister dear, is that thy fault ? 


After showing to her that she was not at all rendered 
impure by the bestiality of her assailants since the very 


blood they spilled will mark them like Cain with the 
blood of Abel, he finds some melancholy consolation in her 
dishonour :— 
. .. I patient bore 

With aching heart and body sore 

Afflictions, pains which did befall ; 

Yet hoped, nor left my land withal— 

But thy disgrace I cannot bear, 

Come hence, come home, O sister dear. 


And he ends by saying that since we have neither a house 
nor a mother, let us go to another inn, let us go to the 
land where freedom reigns supreme, where no man is 
ashamed of his nation or of his God". 


1 The solution that Gordon suggests in his poem is evidently emigration 
to America, and not to Palestine. The following quotation from a letter 
written to M. Gordon in 1885 will throw some light on Gordon's attitude 
towards Zionism. In response to Lilienblum’s ¢riticism that he did not 
sufficiently bewail the afflictions of Israel (referring to the riot of 188r), 
and that he did not sing in honour of Zionism, he says in his letter : 
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But to return to his personal poems. In rynp ‘nxy3 
(At my Departure from Telz), written in 1872, the poet 
enumerates his exertions on behalf of his people and ends 
with the self-gratulation :— 

NT3Y INN AN DIY we pod) 
ty pon xd IR—ADD PN NEN ANY 
pmax n> dam sand xd 
wo Sy ona dy sdyp mae ny 

And so, six years my brethren have I served, 
And go without reward; but not in vain 


My labours and the duties never swerved : 
Their children’s children through my work will gain. 


But in’ the following poem, 727 nbn», his despair steals 
upon him again. He addresses himself to Purah, Lord of 
Oblivion, and begs him to cause him to forget his former 
ideals. In this poem Gordon shows himself iconoclastic. 


‘The reason I did not write any Jeremiad on the riot was because I did 
not see any use in it. Have we not enough lamentations? and will 
lamentations in Hebrew affect our enemies who don’t read Hebrew 
anyhow ? 
sw ory OF Porras AD: AM 
wow yr ory) Fd 


Why preach to Jews? They know their misery. 
Unto the nations preach, and let them hear 
And tremble... 


It is false that I am opposed to the ideal of a national resurrection. Like 
all faithful and loyal Jews I desire to see the salvation of my people ; but 
I wish this redemption to be complete and not merely to be delivered from 
the yoke of the nations only to fall beneath a more terrible yoke—that of 
ignorance. How can a nation exist without civilization? Our fathers 
escaped from Egypt and took along their silver and gold, but not their 
darkness and plagues... If we are to leave Europe without taking 
along their civilization, what is the good of leaving at all? It is better 
to perish in slavery than to lead the supposedly free life of the savage. 
These are the reasons why I did not write any poems on the recent. 
events, At any rate, silence is not opposition. A secret love is some- 
times better than an open one.” (Letters, vol. II, pp. 113, 114.) 
* An allusion to Exod. xxi. 2, 11. 
Kk 2 
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In his youth he awaited every day the arrival of the 
Messiah—he did not come. He hoped that the Haskalah 
would prove a blessing—it proved a failure. The Hebrew 
language used to be his delight, for he thought that— 


mnnd ayy 0 Dw mawA Nyn3 


The nation revives with its tongue’s renaissance, 


and, like a lover, he found pleasure in her speech, in her 
every expression ; even more— 


mp ods yea 9d ann wsipns 
She was my altar—nay, my goddess she. 


This hope was also doomed to disappointment. If he 
could only forget his former dreams; but he feels there 
is no hope, unless “ by means of his epitaph.” 

To this appeal Purah suggests drunkenness or charms 
as an antidote to unpleasant recollections, to which the 
poet replies :— 

OM %3 “WI DIN IY AAS 
roma ND ona we now Rd 
:¥Md IED ‘neyo oy Sow nN 
syna xd °2 opp xd vposs xd midio3 
(IW OW MD PR may Saw "5 wwe MK 
eee Map Sx ows sy xp Nd NBT 
I am a Jew, alas, of Naziritic race 
And cannot find oblivion or mirth in drink— 
Alas! I am a man of intellect and think— 
No confidence in magic formulas I place. 


Woe unto me, a Jew of intellect possessed ! 
Incurable I am until my fitial rest. (vol. V, p. 26.) 


Again, he exclaims in despair :— 
Pyax mn aD by one pat mo by 
syour dy ox we jerine on *D on 


What shall I speak of, brother, what announce ? 
Woe if I speak, woe if I hold my peace. (ibid., p. 36.) 
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and after such an outburst we may believe with him 


that— 
MNT NIT Now “dow 


26 TN NDA NT 
The Jeremaic soul perchance 


Within my frame new lodgement found. 


In his more calm moods he felt the sweet consciousness of 


duty well done :— 
snodyn ‘pn ne 237 oN 


:mbynn phn jaye ody new 

pnoon xd wes tn xd y39 

(vol. V, p. 28.) md pay ov pa pnand pray 
I chanticleer, the task performed 

Which from on high fell to my lot: 


Announced the near approach of morn, 
I lusty crowed, and wearied not. 


Addressing himself to his pens :— 

‘op 52 22 “I “DY OM 
ry 55 snyy sera) ona °3 
nan snxdp wy3 apID> *> 

(vol. I, p.123.) myo Xd INN DY SY AMD 


Be ye my witnesses against my foes 

That in all honesty my lines I penned; 

A nation’s scribe— my duty I fulfilled, 

And rest nor sought nor found until the end. 


Again, in a poem to Dolitzky, he expresses his optimism 
in the following noble apostrophe :— 


6. 2M NN DMNA DR 
ranma pavean ww Sx IN 
PAINS) (238 OI? D'S ND 
».. exp tinsd nap ndio 


» The word 123 is homonymous. 
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Life is awful—death is dire, ... 

Of them we both stand not in dread; 
We both are not mere barren trunks, 
Too dull’s the axe to strike us dead, ... 


ono x2 Sx qo ‘D2 
.. omadn ses Syn odnne niodn Sy 


Nor you nor I will e’er regret 
The dreams you may and I did dream. 


porbna smw3 stp pppo xd 
pinn xO mms 02 Dy mon 
nen sso syn dx 435 

vee Epo wa aby spy 7d xa 


’*Twas no mirage in dreams I saw, 

Nor shall false light thine eyes deceive: 

Like unto me the grave defy, 

Soon I am gone—my pen receive! . 
This poem was written July 14,1892. Three months later 
Gordon was no more. 


Conclusion. 


The preceding chapters will, it is hoped, have given 
the reader a comprehensive idea of Gordon as a poet. To 
quote all the noble passages of Gordon’s poems would be 
to reproduce the six volumes of poetry which he left 
behind him. We have dwelt somewhat at length upon 
his Jewish poems, because they, more so than the others, 
tend to show the true nature of our poet, though his 
my owdy anus mon (annah after Thirty) and ty m3 
‘n 525 (The Cemetery), which are human and express the 
Weltschmerz, are equally forcible and sympathetic. The 
latter would, in fact, compare with Gray’s Elegy. 
His Elegy nx “nm (Oh, Brother!) on his friend Micah 
Joseph Lebensohn, written in 18541 at the age of twenty- 

1 In his preface to this poem, Gordon describes the state of his mind at 
the beginning of his career in 1854 :— 

‘Those were the days before the young grapes ripened ; the days of the 
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two, in the form of a morality play, is a masterpiece 
of poetic expression, and shows a mastery of language 
unequalled in Hebrew literature. Of his 123 fables, 36 
of which are original, the translations surpass their 
originals by their beauty of style and diction, and his 
original fables are rich in humour, and pithy. His 
epigrams and Almakams are keen and brilliant. How- 
ever, as this essay has been somewhat too long already, 
we can but mention Gordon’s other poems en passant. 
To sum up we may say, and with truth, that Gordon 
stands pre-eminent, in fact unique, in Hebrew literature 
as a master of language, as a poet, and as a humorist. 
Gordon complains of a lack of appreciation on the part 
of the Hebrew reading public. Thus, in a letter written in 
1880 to his bosom friend, Kaplan, he says: “ My work in 
the field of Hebrew literature, and all the honour of the 
new Jewish literature is vanity. What good is it to me 
to have written my verses, seeing that nobody appreciates 
my work? My songs are like the crowing of the cock 
which only peasants hear and understand.... Can I 
expect praise after death who have been almost forgotten 
while living?...” Again, describing the funeral of 
Nekrassoff, Russia’s national poet, and the honours 
showered upon him (Dec. 30, 1879), he says?: “I also 
hoped to be a Jewish Nekrassoff; I also hoped to break 
the Jewish chains by the force of my words and to level 
the wall which surrounds them, the Chinese wall, by the 


fledgling just coming out of its shell. A ray of light broke forth and 
I saw that the day was approaching for me to go out in the barn and to 
seek grain for myself; but my feathers had not yet sprouted, and my 
beak was not yet sharp enough. The walls of the Beth Hamidrash began 
to totter and I was standing one foot in the four cubit of the Halachah, 
and the other in the regions of life. When I began to walk with trem- 
bling knees, to shift for myself, and there was nobody to help or support 
my tottering steps, I met Lebensohn,. . . a fledgling like myself, but 
with grown feathers and a stormy spirit—and he showed me the path to 
light. Some steps we plodded together, he leading and I following. 
Alas! he disappeared too soon! .. .” (Letters, vol. I, p. 277.) 
’ Ibid., p. 23. 
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trumpets of poetry (an alJlusion to Joshua vi. 20). But 
my people does not understand—therefore I shall not die 
the death of poets like Nekrassoff; my people will not 
stone me with poems, nor crown me with flowers; would 
that they do not crown me with thorns, and do not stone 
my coffin!” 

Fortunately Gordon was not right in thus complaining. 
These letters must have been written under the impulse of 
momentary disappointments. It was true that he was 
greatly chagrined, and the peace of his mind was dis- 
turbed by the unfavourable and unjust criticism of M. L. 
Lilienblum, who was his friend; for he thought that the 
critic voiced the popular sentiment. But Frishman’s 
brilliant reply, and the polemics of other writers against 
Lilienblum, should have reassured him. The banquet 
given in his honour on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
literary labours in 1881, and the numerous letters, dis- 
patches, and poems of congratulation proved that he was 
still looked upon as the “Lion of the Company.” And 
when the Lion was dead a cry of sorrow rang out from the 
hearts of his admirers—and their name is legion—not only 
throughout Russia, but wherever there was a Jew who read 
Hebrew, for every one felt that with the death of Gordon, 
the Haskalah lost one of its most daring champions, and 
the Hebrew muse its darling child. 

No nobler tribute can be bestowed on any poet than 
that which Gustav Karpeles did on Gordon, and we close 
with some extract of his article in the Allgemeine Zeitung 
des Judenthums, 1892, no. xliii, pp. 506 :— 

In the Schiller homestead at Weimar a poor young wanderer came 
once with the question, “ Does Schiller live here?” “Yes,” was the 
reply, “he lived here, but he is long since dead.” ‘Schiller dead!” 
The poor lad could not comprehend it. ‘Can a Schiller die?” I can 
well imagine that a similar incident may occur to some Jewish youth 
in the future. Leon Gordon dead! and with these words a world of 
poetry and fancy is destroyed for thousands of our co-religionists. 

“He was a great poet; a pillar of fire of the muses.” 


Soft and lovely, pure and bright rang his song when it sang of human 
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feelings. A ray of the light of love diffused itself through his poetic 
creations, and gave them a peculiar character. He was not a mere 
singer of lamentations, but a leader on the path of progress and 
freedom. His vivid perception of the conquests of the new time 
expressed itself in his songs, pervaded by a profound grief which 
moved every feeling heart by the delicacy of lofty sentiment and 
by the spirit of truth; also the old song of Zion found an echo in 
his poems. 

Poetry with him was not a profession but a holy avocation. Pure 
honesty and modesty which never offered appearance for life and 
truth, distinguished him from all his fellows. Whatever he expressed 
in song—the sorrows and desires of love; longing and satisfaction ; 
grief, resignation, and cheerful reliance—all sprang of the well of 
pure human sympathy, deep enough to penetrate every one, bright 
enough to sparkle with variegated opulescence. In everything a 
genuine feeling finds expression; one picture suggests another, 
but an’ ardent, sea-deep love for his people is always at the bottom. 
Gordon’s art consisted in that he combined diverse elements of 
feelings and ideals in an artistic composition, in the shortest space, 
and by the simplest means.... Especially remarkable is the fact 
that in the desolate tyranny in which he lived, Gordon was a poet 
of freedom, This nightingale sang also in winter! And, indeed, 
his song was the tone of the nightingale and the lark ; it announced 
the dawn of a new era to the poor, the oppressed, the deceived.” 


Dr. Karpeles concludes with a comment on the last line 
of Gordon’s m>y ‘nan ay w ney (A Drop of Ink), which 
reads: mB warm avin ‘ny (While I was thinking, the 
ink-drop dried)— 


No, my dear Gordon, your pen point was never dry. You had so 
much to sing and to say about all the misery that met thee! And 
thousands listened to thy song, and thousands lived with thee in the 
world of thy songs, which enchanted them like a midsummer night’s 
dream ; and thousands will revive and be elevated by the graces of 
thy song, the music of thy singing, the sound of thy words, and the 
power of thy feelings. Thy tomb will be set in their souls, and they 
will remember for ever thy profound feelings, thy noble conceptions, 
thy staunch faithfulness, thy firm truthfulness, thy pure love, lofty 
spirit, and, above all, thy genuinely poetic gifts. 
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Gorpon’s “ L’ENvol.”’ 


But fifty years and two I lived. 
Already age is coming fast. 

My vigour wanes, my eyes are dim, 
A cloud upon my spirit settles. 


The cloud, the shadow ‘tis of death! 

I see him drawing nearer, nearer.... 
My strength gives way at his approach, 
Behold him aim his arrow at me! 


Thy two-edged sword is but a straw! 
I fear it not; it cannot fright me! 
I am prepared, O death, to go 
To-day or whensoever it please thee. 


My work is done, within these leaves 
Unto my people my soul I poured; 
What matters if my day is done! 

Or if my frame to ashes turn ? 


And may it rot, and turn to dust. 
Within these leaves my soul I bound 
(For leaves possess vitality) 

And from oblivion thus preserved it. 


Destroy my skin, my flesh, O death, 
And grind me unto dust and clay 
(I am but clay—the potter thou), 
My soul within my books shall live! 


And some may joy when I am gone, 
Some may condemn me, stone my grave ; 
This be my comfort: one perchance 
Will see my soul and understand me; 


Will feel my thought and my emotions, 
In flesh and skin my spirit clothe— 
And if my people gain aught by it, 
Then I will lie and rot—in peace. 


A. B. RHIne. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITURGY OF 
THE DAMASCENE KARAITES. 


No one acquainted with the brightness, beauty, and 
spontaneity of thought and expression which characterize 
the Liturgy of the Synagogue can possibly bestow a large 
amount of admiration on the Services of the Karaites. 
As is usually the case, comparison with the really fine 
proves fatal, or all but fatal, to that which—without being 


- destitute of certain merits of its own—is clearly inferior in 


point of beauty and the perennial interest which springs 
from deep-seated reality. The Karaites would probably 
have done wisely if they had retained the essential features 
of the ancient Hebrew Services and only adapted them 
here and there to what they regarded as their own special 
requirements. As it was, their opposition to Talmudism 
blinded them to their own better interests. The parts 
which they did retain they often mutilated and altered to 
such an extent that the few beautiful ancient phrases left 
shine out like pearls in the midst of a heap of far less 
valuable material. Nor were they much more fortunate in 
their imitations of classical Rabbanite models. To produce 
a really good and striking imitation a degree of talent is 
required which almost borders on genius, but—so far as 
poetry and higher religious inspiration are concerned— 
the Karaites were, and probably still are, as a body very 
far removed from the standard of their Rabbanite opponents. 
It is not my intention to speak of details in a brief 
introduction like this; but I will add that the estimate of 
the Karaite Services formed by Zunz (Ritus, pp. 156-62), 
and recently confirmed by Harkavy and Kaufmann Kohler 
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(Jewish Encycl. articles on “Karaites,” vol. VII, pp.440, 446), 
will certainly not be reversed by future scientific writers 
on this subject, although, of course, the new material that 
is now more generally available will greatly help to 
promote a fuller study of the whole matter. 

The real interest of the Karaite Liturgy lies, not in its 
own intrinsic merit, but in its historical associations. No 
student of post-Talmudic Judaism can ignore the great 
Karaite schism which began about the middle of the eighth 
century, continued for a considerable period of time to 
increase in both polemical and social power, and still 
survives in a flourishing condition in the Crimea’, although 
it has dwindled down to something that is not much more 
than nothing in its earlier strongholds in different parts of 
the East and European Turkey. But if Karaism must, 
from an historical point of view, be studied, it is clear that 
its forms of religious services must be studied too; for it is 
in the ritual of a religious body that most. of its ideals, 
doctrines, hopes, and fears find a clear and popular 
utterance. Another kind of historical interest lies in the 
connexion that, of course, does exist between the Services 
of the Synagogue and those of the Karaites. It is from 
this point of view that Zunz approached the subject, and 
penned the pages of his Ritus already referred to. Again, 
the Karaite Services branched off from the orthodox ritual 
at a time when the Siddur, as it now exists, was in the 
process of formation or rather extension, and when the 
Mahzor had not even begun to exist. The question, then, 
arises how much the Karaite Liturgy in its earliest form 
borrowed from the then existing authorized or unauthorized 
liturgical formulae. This question still awaits an answer. 
It may possibly never be answered at all, but it would 
clearly not be right to give up every attempt at finding 
a solution. 

1 According to Harkavy, op. cit., p. 446, col. 1, the Karaites are 


estimated to number at the present time 10,000 in Russia, and about 
2,000 in other countries, 
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The best known form of the Karaite Services! is, how- 
ever, of a comparatively late date, having been redacted 
by Aaron ben Joseph, who appears to have been born in 
the Crimea, about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
though he later on flourished at Constantinople *. That 
two kinds of earlier redactions existed has been known 
for some time past*. One of these was said to be very 
ancient, and the other was ascribed to R. Joseph, the father 
of the Aaron already mentioned. In addition to this 
information there is now the fact that the British Museum 
Karaite Service Books preserved in MS. form (Or. 2530, 
2531, 2532, 2536, besides four volumes of Piyyiitim), and 
representing the use of Damascus and Jerusalem, differ in 
almost all matters of detail from the redaction of Aaron 
ben Joseph, though agreeing with it in its general principle 
of arrangement. The question, therefore, which must be 
asked is whether the British Museum texts represent the 
ancient form mentioned in Dr. Neubauer’s work, or whether 
it is another form again. It is not likely to be the 
redaction of R. Joseph, the father of Aaron; for, supposing 
him to have lived in the Crimea, it would be strange that 
his order of Services should be found in use in Damascus 
and Jerusalem rather than in the Crimea itself. The 
probability is that Aaron ben Joseph merely issued a fresh 
redaction of the form of Services originally planned or 
executed by his father, and that the later recension of this 
order superseded the earlier. There, therefore, only remains 
the possibility of the Palestinian Services being identical 
with the much older form already referred to. One might 
even regard the identification as probable rather than 
possible, for there is so far no other Karaite ritual to 
dispute the claim to antiquity thus made for the now 
accessible ritual of Damascus and Jerusalem. The fact 


1 Printed at Venice, 1529; Vienna, 1854, &c. 

2 He composed his important Commentary on the Pentateuch, entitled 
wan 1D in 1294. 

3 See Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, pp. 58, 140. 
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that Palestine became the headquarters of the Karaite 
body. not so very long after its rise within the Persian 
dominions would also seem to favour the probability that 
an earlier liturgical use would be preserved in the two 
Palestinian cities named rather than in Constantinople and 
the Crimea. But no fully satisfying answer can in the 
present state of our knowledge be given. Future discoveries 
may either confirm or overthrow any theory that may be 
formed on the strength of the data before us. 

Turning now to the special part of the subject as 
represented by the text given in the following pages, it 
must be admitted that the short treatise exhibits, if not 
the high-water mark of the Karaite devotional spirit, at 
least a very fair approximation to it. It is here called an 
Introduction, not so much in the usual sense of affording 
a clear and historical insight into the details of the Karaite 
Liturgy—for this it only does to a slight extent—but 
rather because it was intended to promote the general 
spiritual preparedness for prayer on the part of its readers. 
It will be seen that pp. 510-15 deal with the proper attitude 
of the worshipper towards his Creator, the times of prayer, 
the language to be used, cleanliness, &. On p. 515 begins 
a section treating on the obligation to honour places of 
worship, and on the manner of doing so. Then follow 
remarks (p. 516) on the treatment that is to be accorded to 
the Sefer Torah. Lastly (p. 517) there is a paragraph 
describing the kind of personal character that befits those 
who act as ministers in places of worship. 

The attentive reader will easily discover the extent to 
which the rules contained in the treatise are to be ultimately 
referred to Rabbinical tradition, and he will also notice the 
points of difference between the Rabbanites and the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Karaite use of Damascus. One of 
the most striking rules is that the scrolls of the law are to 
be kept in the Synagogue only. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that Karaite 
worship appears here in a special local colouring belonging 
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to a definite time; for the treatise was written, and 
probably also composed, at Damascus in the year 1700, 
and is prefixed to the forms of week-day and festival 
services as then in use in that city. No author's name is 
given, nor are any authorities quoted in it. It is possible 
that Daniel ben Moses Péréz, who figures very largely as 
a book-collector and author at that period}, and who (with 
the exception, however as it seems, of the present treatise) 
wrote the MS. from which the text is taken, was himself 
the author or compiler of it; but all that can at present be 
urged in favour of this suggestion is that if Daniel had not 
himself been the author, he would have been likely to have 
inserted the author’s name, or given some indication of the 
origin of the treatise in a MS. planned and partly written 
out by himself with a view to presenting it to the Synagogue 
of his city. If, on the other hand, he was himself the 
author of it, his silence might legitimately be ascribed to 
modesty. Anyhow, all that we know of Daniel Péréz 
proves him to have been a person of considerable capacity 
and zeal, and he was no doubt quite capable of writing 
a treatise like the present one. 

The text derives some additional interest from the fact 
that it represents an undoubted specimen of the Arabic 
dialect used by cultivated Jews at Damascus at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. A few remarks on 
linguistic peculiarities will be found in the notes on the 
text and translation. For the rest I must leave this part of 
the subject to Arabic specialists. My translation must in 
some instances be regarded as conjectural. 


1 See Pinsker, ny227) ‘215, pp. 130-1, 167-9 (where also several 
other members of his family are named); also Neubauer, Aus der 
Petersburger Bibliothek, p. 26; Steinschneider, Die arabische Literatur der Juden, 


p. 258. 
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I. Text’. 
Or. 2531. 
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! In the punctuation some of the special features apparently (though not 
exclusively) belonging to the Damascene dialect are reproduced in the 
text. The original is, however, itself irregular. 

2 The MS. has ;xp; see the translation. 

% y Chron. xxiii. 30. * 2 Chron, xxix. 27, 28. 5 Ps, lv. 18. 

8 Ps, Ixiii. 7. 7 Ps, cxix. 62. 8 Ps, cxix. 147. 
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w 
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* s4yn = pes. 5 Text apparently corrupt. 
§ Ps, Ixviii. 27. 
VOL. XVIII. Ll 
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1 Clearly pronounced “liamrim-ma.” 7? Exod. xl. 32. 5 Isa, i. 16. 
* Isa. vi. 2. 5 Exod. iii. 6. ® Jer. x. 7. 
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1 Gen. iii. 19. 2 So MS. 3 For any? 
* Ps. li. 19. 5 Ps, cxxiii. 2. 6 Ps, cxliii. 6. 
7 Ps, Ixxxviii. ro. 8 Ps, exxxiv. 2. ® Lam. iii. 41. 
10 Ps, Ixviii. 27. 

Ll2 
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' 1 Kings viii. 54. 2 The word >rn‘x is repeated in the MS. 
3 i.e, wm. 
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1 The use of the imperfect with  ~ is shared by the dialect of Damascus 
with that of Egypt; see e. g. J. Oestrup, Contes de Damas, p. 142. 

2 Ps, li. 19. 3 2 Kings xx. 5. 

4 1 Sam. i. 10. 5 Is. vi. 3. 6 See note on the translation. 

7 Lev. xix. 30; xxvi. 2. ® Ps, Ixxxiv. 11. 
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1 Read w; if the reading is jx, the two phrases mp 11 y& and my me) 
represent a conflate reading. 

2 Read y23n. 


> This word is difficult to explain. Does it represent c2105? 
* Deut. xxxi. 26. 
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II. TRANSLATION. 


In the name of the Lord, the God of eternity, blessed be his 
name. 

With the help of God, exalted be he, do we begin to record the 
obligation lying on every believer, namely the worship of God by 
means of prayer. 

Know thou that the word mby (i.e. prayer) is a noun derived from 
nxdy, that is to say that man should by it be joined? to his Creator. 
It is obligatory both on grounds of reason and of tradition®. For 
God, exalted be he, is the most entitled to worship, and gratitude, 
and praise, and glorification, and laud, and exaltation, and adoration, 
and sanctification, and to bowing down, and standing up, and 
humiliation before him, exalted be he. From him also must the 
supply of necessities be asked, as also the remission of guilt and sin, 
and inspired guidance to rectitude. And these are the things 
comprised in prayer. And he who does not worship his Creator and 
neglects prayer is worthy of death. It is also necessary for us to 

1 Omit one p>. 

2 The author begins with a false etymology, connecting my with the 


root 531 (to join) whence a nomen actionis iLo. 
’ Literally ‘‘ hearing.” 
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accustom our children to prayer and worship, so that the obligation 
might be easy to them when they arrive at it. And of the principles 
[underlying] all the commandments these are the most general’. It 
is also obligatory on women as on men; there is no difference. The 
number of prayers is twice in the natural day, which begins with 
the second stage in the setting of the sun, namely, the latter parti- 
tions in the time of twilight, and ends [the next day] in the latter 
stage in the setting of the sun, namely of the latter of its par- 
titions. And their times are morning and evening, in accordance 
with what is written: ‘‘And to stand every morning to laud and to 
praise the Lord, and thus also in the evening.” This has been 
ordered in accordance with the times of the sacrifices, and the song, 
and the worship, which they used to recite in the house of the 
Lord, as it is written: ‘‘And at the time when the burnt-offering 
began the Song of the Lord ’’ down to “ everything till the completion 
of the burnt-offering.” And the obligation of prayer at these two 
times is an everlasting obligation. But there has also come down in 
the sacred narratives a mention of prayer offered up by the prophets 
and [other] good men at times different from those mentioned, 
namely at midday, the night-watches, midnight, and at the time of 
the [morning] twilight; as our Master David, peace be upon him, 
said: “At evening, and morning, and midday do I meditate and 
groan.” He also said: ‘In the night-watches do I meditate upon 
thee; and again: “ At midnight do I rise to praise thee;” also: 
“T rise early in the twilight and cry.” Thus has the Scripture also 
reported of our Master Daniel, peace be upon him, that he used to 
pray three times in the day, as it is written: “And three times in 
the day did he bend upon his knees, and pray and give thanks before 
God.” And the learned, blessed be their memory, have agreed that 
the third prayer, namely, that of midday, is voluntary, not obligatory. 
He who desires to do so may offer it. But it is understood that 
voluntary things assume the character of obligatory ones when 
continuously attended to. And we know that some of the people of 
our time have continuously attended to midday prayers. And when 
we find persons who thus continuously attend to it, it is obligatory 
upon us to confirm the custom. For it is required that the worship 
of God should be practised * at all times so long as man remains tied 
to life, and more especially when he is in a condition of prosperity 
and peace, as his beloved, peace be upon him, said: ‘I shall bless 


1 The phrase is difficult in any case, but the substitution of joo for jxe 
appears to give the best sense obtainable, 

? This is a conjectural rendering. The meaning of o2inon given in the 
Dictionaries does not fit in here, 
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God at all time, his praise shall be always in my mouth.” And as for 
the limit of time for morning prayer, it is in accordance with the 
decision’ of the learned, blessed be their memory, that its appointed 
time is after the appearance of the morning twilight and the 
brightening of the light, namely from near the time when the 
sun-rays become visible to the appearance of the first part of its 
disk. But when the sun has once risen, the time of prayer is no 
longer. Its time, namely that for the reciting of the Korban, is 
passed. But as for “ Musafoth,” they may be recited after the rising 
of the sun. And as for the appointed time of evening prayer, it 
lasts from the disappearance of the sun’s disk till the end of the 
evening twilight. And the appointed time for midday prayer is 
the time when the sun stands midway in the firmament, this being 
the meaning of the word O'S, for W¥ is the singular of the dual 
form, that is to say two brightnesses, one in the east and one in the 
west. After having mentioned the times of prayer, we say that when 
prayer-is obligatory, namely morning and evening, it should be in 
a form divinely ordered’, for we find that Hezekiah and the men of 
his generation charged the Levites with it, as it is written: ‘And 
King Hezekiah and the princes ordered the prophets to praise God in 
the words of David and Asaph the seer, &c.” But when the prayer is 
of the voluntary kind, this is not necessary. And if any one asks 
whether a person who is not able to pray in Hebrew on account of 
being ignorant of it, should pray in whatever language he under- 
stands or should abstain from praying; the answer is that it is 
proper for a man to pray in a language which he understands and 
not in a language which he does not understand. But tar be it that 
any Israelitish person should not know any prayer that he can say in 
Hebrew, for none of them can as time goes on help getting to know 
some of the prayers and comprehending their meaning. But it is 
proper that one should pray in a language one understands if that 
which he prays {in Hebrew] is difficult to him. And as for the 
direction of the face at prayer, it is necessary that it should be 
towards the holy Kiblah, that is to say the Temple, which is 
Jerusalem. For it is this place which God, exalted be he, chose for 
sacrifices, and for prayer, and for worship*... Let us pray the 
Lord, exalted be he, that he may allow us to witness its restoration, 
as our Master Ezekiel, peace be upon him, has prophesied. And for 
the place of prayer in the captivity, it is best that it should be in 


1 This is apparently here the meaning of M25) xs». 

2 :nbx yo, literally: sent down, revealed. 

3 The phrase 5305s) ‘22 120 seems untranslateable. The text must be 
corrupt in this place. 
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synagogues, as it is written: ‘‘In the assemblies bless ye God the 
Lord.” But as for one who for some cause or other finds it difficult to 
get to the synagogues, it is necessary that the place in which he 
prays should be free of unclean matter, a requirement of both reason 
and tradition. And no one should engage in prayer before having 
done what is needful, namely purification. One should cleanse 
oneself, then thoroughly wash one’s hands with something that 
removes the traces of unclean matter. After that one should wash 
the face, and the eyes, and the nose, and the mouth, and the cavities 
of the ears. This must be done because the face is exposed to dust, 
and the eyes to the tears which issue from them, and the cavities of 
the ears to secreted matter, and the nose to the fluid that issues from 
it, and the same is the case with the mouth. Then shall one wash the 
feet up to the ankles and the hands up to the wrists. This washing 
is in imitation of our Master Aaron, peace be upon him, and of his 
children, as it is written: ‘‘ When they enter the tent of meeting and 
when they approach the altar, they shall wash, &c.’” Then comes the 
cleansing of one’s clothes from unclean matter. And if a man has 
special garments assigned for prayer, it is better still. Then the 
cleansing of the heart and its purification from all pollution, and 
greediness, and evil thoughts, as it is written: ‘‘Wash ye, make ye 
clean, put away your evil deeds, leave off doing wrong.” And if it 
be true that this is obligatory on every one both at prayer and apart 
from prayer at all times, it is yet more binding at prayer. And it 
does not befit a man to pray without having made a partition between 
his heart and the lower part of his body. And this is to be done by 
putting on breeches or something about the middle of his body like 
w girdle or a waist-wrapper. One shall then take hold of the Sisith' 
and envelop oneself in it, and cover one’s face, so as to shut out the 
things of sense appearing [around]. One shall utter the benediction 
and say: ‘“ Blessed be thou, Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 
hath sanctified us with his commandments, and enjoined Sisith upon 
us.” This covering [of the face] is in imitation of the Seraphim, 
peace be upon them’, as it is written ‘“‘ With two he covered his 
face.” It is also in imitation of our Master Moses, peace be upon 
him, as it is written: ‘‘ And Moses hid his face.” And he who leads * 


' Here used as a singular, i. e. the mv containing the mz-y. 

? A curious use of this phrase as applied to the Seraphim, probably 
a mere slip. 

3 In the MS. an x is here written over, so that the form is xynbx. 
Either this form or the more usual %yn‘x generally means simply “ he 
who is praying,” but the context (see the following parts of the transla- 
tion) seems to require the meaning of ‘‘ Imam.” 
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the service should not carry anything in his hand, nor shall his 
handkerchief be in his sleeve, nor shall there be anything on his 
shoulder or on his head; and he shall not point with his hand, nor 
wink with his eyes, nor turn himself about either to the right or to 
the left, and he shall not occupy his mind with any tale he may have 
heard, and he shall not blow his nose, and he shall not throw out 
spittle ! to a distance, but he should in case of necessity throw it into 
a corner of the handkerchief that may be in his bosom, or at his side 
on the ground. And he shall neither be torpid nor stretch out his 
hands in agitation. And it is not right to say one’s prayers on 
a chest, or a chair, ora couch. And there shall be nothing between 
him and the ground. He shall then turn towards the Kiblah in fear 
and trembling as if he had come into the presence of a mighty ruler, 
fearing to meet him, trembling for fear of him, anxious to do him 
honour, as it is written: “Who shall not fear thee, O King of the 
nations.” And between him and the Kiblah there shall be a space 
sufficient for prostration; not less than that, lest he should be 
hemmed in; nor more, in order to avoid disturbing the mind of him 
who may happen to lead the service with him®. Then shall he for 
a time make a devout invocation before beginning prayers so as to 
chase away his [ordinary] thoughts and fix his attention. He shall 
then throw himself on the ground, and press his face upon it and say : 
“O God, behold I press the greatest of my members upon the place 
on which I tread with my feet, namely the dust to which I shall 
return in accordance with what thou hast told me: ‘For earth art 
thou, and to earth shalt thou return.’” And he shall make his soul 
like unto the ground on which he had prostrated*® himself, by 
confessing to himself that he is of dust. And it is also obligatory on 
him who leads the service that he should be cognizant of the main 
principles of the Law, grounded in all the ordinances, fearing God, 
exalted be he, and [also fearing] the abyss of transgression and sin, 
so that he should know and firmly believe that he is standing before 
his Creator, exalted be he, in an attitude of obedience, not from 
fear of punishment nor as desirous of reward. And he should when 
standing place his feet evenly, and he should keep them apart on 


The word 777 is difficult, but the verb ps2 makes the sense clear. 

* The original is here rather difficult to construe. Dozy gives | with we 
in the sense of acting as Imam along with another. The same will 
probably hold good of the xth form as used here. That several persons 
officiated together in leading the services among the Karaites is shown 
e.g. on pp. 169-70 of this MS., where certain recitations are appointed 
for five om in succession. 

> 35 apparently used in this sense. 
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account of his toes that he may be able to steady himself. And he 
should not put one foot upon the other, nor fix his hand on his waist, 
because such a thing is the opposite of contrition. And it is necessary 
for him that he should bend his eyes towards the ground, and direct 
his heart to his Creator, exalted be he. Then shall he cross his 
hands over his heart as in the attitude of a servant before his lord, 
well-mannered, confessing the sins that he has committed, for he is 
a sinner, a transgressor, vile, miserable, unable to guide himself, 
and he has neither one that answereth?, nor one who regardeth, or 
speaketh [for him] except God, exalted be he. And this shall be 
done with a saddened soul and a broken spirit, as it is written: 
‘“‘The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit.” Then shall he look for 
his consolation, and wait for his succour, and hope for his mercy, as 
it is written: ‘‘As the eyes of servants towards the hand of their 
Master.” Then shall he stretch out his hands to God, exalted be he. 
praying for the apportioning of his need, and cognizant of the 
multitude of gifts [received] from him, exalted be he, as has said his 
beloved, peace be upon him, “I have stretched out my hands towards 
thee,” “I have extended the palm of my hand to thee,” “ Lift up 
your hands in holiness and bless the Lord.” And he shall join 
together? the inner sensations like the outer ones, as it is written: 
“We lift up our hearts with the hands to God in Heaven.” Then 
shall he purify his attention for prayer. And it is also necessary for 
him with regard to the reading, correctness of diction, and proper 
articulation with his lips. And at the reading of ‘“‘Shema‘” it is 
necessary that he should make a break between all letters that are 
like each other, so that they should not be joined together. Such 
are “ Bekhol-lebhabhka,” ‘“ Al-lébhabhkem,” &c., and the like in other 
cases also. And as for the word IM&, it is necessary to prolong it 
much, and he should dwell in his mind on the fact that God, exalted 
be he, is the fullness of the heaven and the earth, and the four sides 
of the world. And the lengthening out should be on the letter Dal. 
And the Imam should not lower his voice, on account of the 
congregation who follow him in prayer. Nor should any of the con- 
gregation raise his voice above him |i. e. the Imam] nor [should they 
do so] in reciting what he gives out to recite. And it is said concerning 
one who prays in private, and leaves off praying with the congregation 
without a preventing cause, that he is worthy of punishment, because 
there is in it opposition to what he, exalted be he, said: ‘“ In congrega- 
tions bless [the Lord].” And it is said that they who are led in prayer 
shall, when the Imam says: ‘‘ Magnify the Lord with me,” respond 


* I have ventured to substitute n= for jay; see text. 
? i.e. join them together for the purpose of lifting them up in prayer. 
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“Great is the Lord, and highly to be praised.” And when he has 
said ‘“‘ Lift up your hands in holiness and bless the Lord,” they shall 
lift up their hands and say, ‘‘ Blessed be the Lord,” and other similar 
responses. And they who are led in prayer should do what the Imam 
bids them do without raising their voice higher than his. And they 
must also wait until he shall have finished what he has to utter; then 
shall they respond to him as custom requires. Nor should he on his 
part begin [a fresh part] before those who make the responses have 
finished. And the Imam must also fix his intention, the intention 
of the heart counting above everything. And prayer is not permitted 
to one whose mind is occupied with anything apart from the prayer, 
and he shall not be perturbed like a drunken man or a forgetful man, 
and by no means’ like one who is occupied with that which disturbing 
thoughts, until he has cleared his mind. And it is necessary that he 
should strive to bring about proper intention, and this by driving out 
all imaginations with all possible striving. 

Let, us now speak of bowing and kneeling and prostration. As for 
bowing (73°13) it is a term applied to the posture of one who rests on 
his knees with his legs against his thigh. And as for kneeling 
(AY3), it is the posture upon the knees without pressing the legs 
against the thigh, as it is written concerning Solomon, peace be upon 
him: ‘“‘He rose up from before the altar of the Lord from bowing 
upon his knees.” And if it is joined with the word D'DX, it means 
bowing down with the forehead, with the breast upon the ground 
without touching the ground with his face. And as for prostration 
(MMNNWA), it means falling down on the face and prostrating his 
figure by itself until the vertebrae become loosened. The term also 
applies to bowing down to the earth with the forehead only, when 
the word D’SN is not joined with it; for when it is so joined, it 
signifies bowing down with the forehead together with the breast, as 
we have said in connexion with 7Y'5. Let us now speak of the 
different parts of the service. It is necessary that the Imam and 
the congregation should do alike in the different parts of the service. 
When he stands they must stand, and when he sits they must sit. 
And if they have done the opposite of what he does, it is contrary to 
what it should be. As for the parts during which they should be 
standing, they are, for example, giving of praise, and magnifying, 
and the declaration of the divine unity, and the reading of the 
Korban, and the recitation of the Shema and what follows, and 
the Song of Moses, and the chapters of Misafoth. And as for the 
parts during which they shall be sitting, they are the confession of 


? This is a mild rendering of xox o755x which follows. 
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sins, and the recitations of the Widdtiyoth, and the Psalm “ Hanéni,” 
and the like. 

Know thou that DIN" N81 has been appointed at the beginning 
of prayer, because prayer is instead of sacrifice, whereby sins are 
forgiven. For it is now absent from us, but God, exalted be he, is 
merciful and forgives, having permitted the words of our lips to be in 
its place. And when he who leads in prayer! has begun, the 
congregation should repeat it with a loud voice. And as for the parts 
for prostration, it is to be on three occasions, namely, at the 
magnification of his name, exalted be he, and at the confession, and 
at the prayer for his mercy, exalted be he. And the congregation, 
both men and women should concentrate their attention behind him 
who leads the prayer’; and it should be in soberness and purity on 
the part of both men and women, for of the unclean prayer is not 
accepted, and more especially of those who are seriously unclean. 
And the congregation, both men and women, should not occupy their 
minds with news or worldly narrations, lest their worship should be 
spoilt, and they be punished by God, exalted be he. And they must 
attend to the Imam, so that they should understand the words he 
utters, and they shall not raise their voice above his; and when they 
make responses, their voice should be lower than his. And when the 
magnification is uttered, they shall repeat his words, as “‘ Who is like 
Thee among the gods, O Lord?” ‘The Lord shall reign for ever and 
ever.” “Holy, holy, holy,” melodiously and gently and sweetly, 
and with the soul well affected. And when the Widdiyoth and the 
confession of sins are uttered by the Imam, the congregation shall 
evince gentleness and supplication and weeping and penitence and 
inward contemplation until the heart shall become inflamed thereby 
and the tears flow. This is the purport of what is written “The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit.’”” And he, exalted be he, will 
receive and answer him who does so, as he said, exalted be he, to 
Hezekiah, peace be upon him, “I have heard thy prayer, I have seen 
thy tears.” It is also said concerning the lady Hannah, “and she 
prayed to the Lord, and kept on weeping.” And prayer in the midst 
of the congregation is in this way better than the prayer of a single 
person. And it is said that the AYP should not be recited by less 
than ten persons, for in this way the magnification is greater. And 
Israelites should chant one to ancther in prayer, as the angels do, 
for they call one to another, as it is written, ‘‘ And they called one to 
another and said.” And it is clear that prayer made by the congre- 
gation is greater than the prayer of individuals. May God, exalted 
be he, accept it. Amen. 


1 The word yx is here used ; see note 3 on p. 520. 
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After having spoken of all these things, we must also speak con- 
cerning synagogues, may their glory be exalted ?. 

Know thou that it is obligatory upon us to honour and reverence 
synagogues, because they are called small sanctuaries, for worship 
takes place in them during this captivity, they being to us in place of 
the great sanctuary, may it be quickly rebuilt; and God, exalted be 
he, has said “And my sanctuary shall ye fear.” And it is obligatory 
in accordance with what we have said concerning them, that one 
should not eat in them, nor drink in them. Nor should jests be made 
in them, nor should there be laughter or strange tales, or worldly 
calculations or any ordinary things, for they are holy. And if 
a synagogue has two doorways, it is not allowed to make a roadway 
of it, nor should one mount it for a dwelling-place except its ministers, 
or travelling strangers without, however, staying long. And the 
setting out for it should be done quickly, and it should take place 
before the time fixed for prayers, so as to be accounted a zealous 
worshipper. And the going out thereof should be done in the 
opposite manner, as it is written, “I have elected to tarry on 
the threshold of the House of my God.” And one should not pass by 
it, or move away from it’, without reading some part of either the 
Law, may he magnify it, or of the Prophets, or of the Psalms, even 
if it be only one verse. Among the chief ways of honouring it are 
the treasury, and the oil, and the matting, and the candles, and the 
curtains. And as for the order in which the people should stand 
therein at prayer it is to be as follows: the old people and the 
distinguished and the learned should be in the front, and the delicate 
people in the middle, and the young people behind. And no one 
should enter it who does not understand, nor women, nor little 
children who do not understand anything. And it is said that the 
early attendance at prayer is one of the things that prolongs life. 
And know thou that the parts of the synagogue differ from each 
other. The part at the entrance answers to the outer court which is 
the outlet thereof like the 7YNP*; and the middle part answers to the 
inner court; and as for the place of the oracle which is the Haikal 
it is the place of the book of the Law. And as for the case [of the 
Law] it is in place of the Ark; and as for the book of the Law, may 
he magnify and glorify it, it is in place of the tables of the covenant. 
And it follows from this that no one should draw near it except when 
there is need, and in case of necessity, be it in order to take it out for 


1 Conjectural ; reading onn ow for ‘im ‘ry, but the phrase is properly 


used of persons only. 
? See the note on the text. 
3 On the different meanings of this word see the Dictionaries. 
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reading in it, or for mending anything connected with it. And only 
the clean should come near it. 

We must also speak of the obligations relating to the book of 
the Law. Know thou that the book of the Law, may he magnify and 
exalt it, should only be in synagogues, for they are specially 
venerated in connexion with divine worship. And it should lie in 
a place against the Kiblah. And the place should be provided with 
doors, and it should be covered with a curtain, and it [the book of 
the Law] should be placed into a case and covered with a mantle 
called in the sacred language NMIN [for MMBYD]. And over it the 
ornaments! for they are part of the honour [due to it]. And one 
should not turn one’s back to the place where it is, that is to say, 
turn the back of one’s head to it. And those present should stand 
when it is brought out of the Haikal, and they should walk with 
it whilst praising and magnifying, as is mentioned in the service- 
books. And people should not crowd round him who carries it, 
nor should any one touch the manile with his hand for the purpose of 
receiving it or kissing it; nor should one roll in the dust before it, 
because this would...*, and also because he might leave on it 
wu trace of perspiration and spittle. For the book of the Law is like 
a king. And it is necessary that at the time of its going forth 
the congregation shall stand round it in rows, and that they should 
bend their heads to the ground as a service to God, exalted be he, 
and as an honour to his ordinance. And he who approaches to read 
trom it shall approach it like a servant before the representative 
of his master, whom he has appointed to observe him and bear 
witness concerning him, as it is written, ‘‘And he shall there be 
to thee as a witness.” And one shall approach it well-mannered, 
in fear, and thinking little of himself. Then shall he open his 
mouth in declaring to those who listen to him the greatness of his 
name, exalted be he, as he shall also declare his greatness before 
reading out of the book of the Law, and he shall say, “Bless ye 
the Lord, the blessed One,” and when they hear it they shall answer, 
‘Blessed be the Lord, Who is blessed for ever and ever.” Then shall 
he read the blessing which is used as an introduction to the reading 
of the Law, as is mentioned in the service-books*. And he shall read 
out of the Law the portion appointed. And after that shall be 
read the concluding blessing, as is mentioned in the service-books. 
And know thou that the congregation must show honour to the book 


1 See note on the text. 

2 The meaning given in Dozy of peer ir cum ss pers. is “‘ braver,” 
‘“‘ morguer.” 

* yqeic must be a broken plural of wo. 
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of the Law when it returns to the Haikal, as we have mentioned 
in connexion with its coming forth, and peace be upon Israel. 

And after we have spoken of these things, we must also speak 
concerning him who ministers in the synagogues. 

It is necessary for the minister to be a person of a religious turn of 
mind, one who fears heaven, careful, of a satisfied spirit, possessed 
of strength, a man of activity. He shall not be frivolous or careless, 
and he shall be firm in his service to it; for it is an honour to him 
and a means of obtaining a reward from God, exalted be he. 
And he shall not be opinionated, because his service to it is like the 
service to a human being. And he shall not be careless or merciless 
concerning the property of people, and so much the more concerning 
the holy things of the Lord. And the object of his service to it shall 
not be the reward which he receiveth. And his intention in the 
ministry shall be directed towards God, exalted be he, so that he 
may receive the reward from him, exalted be he. And if he is 
a priest or a Levite, he is the more to be preferred in his ministry. 
And no one should make private use of the vessels of the house of the 
Lord, for he would thereby render them common. And if any of 
them get broken, it shall be hidden away. And if one might get 
a benefit from it, it may be so used: holy things being turned into 
other holy things, and peace! 

GEORGE MARGOLIOUTH. 


VOL. XVIII. 
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NOTES ON OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


IV. SauL AND BENJAMIN. 


THE ordinary conception of the history of Israel is necessarily 
founded upon that of the narratives of the Old Testament, and these, 
in their turn, naturally give expression to the views that prevailed at 
the time when the several sources were first written down, or when 
some compiler fitted them into his framework. But there is a funda- 
mental difference between objective and subjective history, between 
the actual course of the events themselves and the representation 
of those events from the pen of the historical writer, and it is the 
work of literary criticism in conjunction with historical criticism 
to investigate the character of the sources and to test them in the 
light of history. It is evident that both must be combined. We 
may find an approximate date for a narrative, psalm, or prophecy 
by considering the internal evidence in its relation to the historical 
situation at a certain specified period, but unless we are in a position 
to conclude that our historical sources for that period are trustworthy, 
the results must be somewhat provisional. It is necessary to lay 
particular emphasis upon the claims of historical criticism, since it 
forces us now and again to reconsider the results of literary criticism. 
and at times to qualify and correct them. Historical connexion or 
the continuity of history, upon which historians naturally lay much 
weight’, accordingly compels us to go behind literary critical results ; 
and in view of the character of the material, strict methods of research 
can only be applied where the literary material is comparatively 
wealthy. 

External witnesses before the period of Old Testament history, 
in particular the Amarna Letters, present a picture of early Syria 
and Palestine under certain political conditions, and when every 
allowance is made for the exceptional circumstances of that age, 
one is able to gain a faithful impression of internal relations, of 
the life, and even of the thought of the fifteenth century. Six 
centuries later the historical material is again comparatively rich, 
and the Assyrian evidence provides welcome independent testi- 


1 Cp. e.g. Kuenen, ‘‘ The Critical Method,” in the Modern Review, 1880, 
p. 481, et passim. 
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mony for the general situation in the middle of the ninth century 
(about 860-839 B.c.). With the help of the evidence based upon 
a critical study of this period, it is possible to estimate more safely 
the details of the scantier sources for the years which immediately 
precede and follow. Midway between these two important periods 
come the beginnings of Hebrew history. Here we are almost entirely 
without external evidence, and are practically confined to a con- 
siderable body of native literature of unequal historical value. The 
very bulk is overwhelming, and he who has followed the external 
evidence through the Amarna Letters and the Egyptian data, finds 
himself suddenly plunged into a new world. The work of literary 
criticism has successfully disentangled the threads, and enables us to 
view the whole in its proper perspective. It is the work of historical 
criticism to determine the historicity of these early traditions. As 
is well known, it is a matter of dispute at what point to begin the 
history of the Hebrews—with the patriarchs ; the Exodus; the judges ; 
the first kings? Strictly speaking, the history presumably begins 
where the situation is such that it fits naturally into the course 
of events regarded asa whole. But in the scantiness of our external 
evidence, particularly for the twelfth and eleventh centuries, there 
is hardly sufficient material for our purpose. Hence it is necessary to 
examine anew the early traditions; to attempt to classify them, and 
to resolve them, as far as possible, into their constituent elements 
in the hope of determining the relative position of each in the 
history of the people. ‘ 

When it is considered how remote is the period with which the 
narratives deal, it is proper to ask how far we are entitled to assume 
that early compilers arranged their material in strict chronological 
order, and when we realize the rapidity with which tradition springs 
up or reshapes itself in the East, it is difficult to determine how 
much confidence can be placed in records, purporting to relate to 
events of —let us say—the eleventh century, which are preserved in 
a literary form of the seventh, eighth, or even ninth century B.C. 
It does not seem justifiable, at all events, to assume that there was 
a long gap between the earliest written narratives and the con- 
siderably later exilic literary activity. Indeed, on the strength of 
literary criticism, it is evident that we possess a series of records 
which are obviously earlier than the Deuteronomic standpoint although 
approximating it. Accordingly, if many of the oldest portions of 
Samuel are to be regarded as almost—or, for historical purposes, 
practically—contemporary, we are forced to assume that for a con- 
siderable period the work of putting tradition into writing was at 
a standstill, This does not seem probable. 
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In the conjectural attempts which have been made in the course of 
the present series of notes to sift the traditions extending through 
the books of Judges and Samuel, one definite goal has been kept 
in view, viz. the oldest traditions of the time of Saul. It was held, 
that (a) on literary grounds there was support for the belief that the 
introduction to the oppression of Israel by Ammon and the Philistines 
(Judges x. 6 sqq.) marked the commencement of a period which ended 
with Samuel's great victory at Mizpah (1 Sam. vii). These chap- 
ters cover the ground from Jephthah to the rise of Saul: (b) On 
literary grounds, again, it was held that the appendix to Judges 
(Judges xvii-xxi) was of distinct origin; that the stories of Samuel's 
youth arose after his life-work, and that the older portions of 1 Sam. 
i-vii are confined to those narratives which relate to Eli and the 
ark, (c) The establishment of the monarchy under Saul is marked by 
literary features analogous to those of the Introduction, in so far that 
the former contains recognizable secondary tradition (1 Sam. viii, 
X. 17 8qq., Xii) overshadowing the earlier narratives where the figure 
of Samuel is less idealized. It seemed necessary (d) that for histori- 
cal criticism the attempt should be made to realize how the history 
originally read before the late (Deuteronomic) redaction, and the 
Introduction in an earlier form appeared to imply an earlier account 
of Saul's accession. From the historical point of view, the stories of 
Samson could be readily ignored, since with the history of Central 
Palestine (already detailed in Judges vi-ix) they had no points of 
contact. But they dealt with a Danite hero and with affrays with 
Philistines, and thus appeared to have some material connexion with 
Judges xvii sq., and these in turn appeared to be linked with the older 
passages in 1 Sam. i-vii. Moreover, their contents appeared on 
historical grounds to be unsuitable to their context; they broke 
the continuity of history, and were associated with other cycles of 
tradition which implied other circumstances and conditions. On 
these grounds the tradition which had placed them in the days 
before Saul’s accession was regarded as untrustworthy. Literary 
points of contact between the Introduction and Saul’s rise, the 
impossibility of finding the historical situation which the latter 
presupposed save in Judges x. 6 sq., and the unsuitability of the 
intervening narratives thus appeared to point independently to the 
conclusion that the original object of this Introduction was to prepare 
the way for the last judge and the first king of Israel. Although 


1 For earlier views regarding the connexion between the chapters of 
Judges and 1 Sam. in question, see G. F. Moore, Judges, 276; H. P. Smith, 
Samuel, 4; K. Budde, Samuel, 2. 

2 See above, pp. 126, 129, 347 8q. 
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these intervening narratives do not appear to be available for the 
history of this period, they have a distinct value of their own. 
History is something more than the bare record of facts, and even 
the most untrustworthy of accounts is precious material for the study 
of the development of thought and tradition. Although removed, 
therefore, they are not altogether rejected, and it is not improbable 
that room for some of them could be found in certain other cycles 
of tradition which they both illustrate and supplement. 

The importance of observing carefully the literary features of a 
document as a preparation for its historical criticism is obvious. 
If, in the study of the history of a certain period, it is found that 
the narratives are derived from two or more sources, it by no means 
follows that each separate source represented the same historical back- 
ground as or was parallel to the others. The critical investigation 
of the Hexateuch teaches that the attempt must be made to view 
each separately in the first instance: the mere presence of literary 
complexity being an indication that for some reason an editor or 
compiler has exchanged one source for another. Naturally, a break 
in the literary continuity does not necessarily entail a break in the 
historical continuity ; it may happen that the sources will sometimes 
appear to have traversed the same ground. On the other hand, the 
whole standpoint may be markedly different, and it may have to 
be recognized that the two not only cannot belong to the same 
period, but also cannot reflect the same historical situation. It is 
at once clear that the later theocratic account of Saul’s election 
cannot be reconciled with the oldest narratives, and this is now 
very generally admitted; but the exilic standpoint was no sudden 
growth, it was the outcome of a gradual development which must 
have left its mark somewhere in tradition, whether oral or written. 
It is precisely these stages in its growth which seem to account for 
the accumulation of tradition around Saul and the circumstances 
attending his rise: the intervening narratives representing the 
progress of tradition in the intervening centuries between the earliest 
written narratives and the latest exilic (or rather post-exilic) 
redaction. 

It has been suggested that the traditions which have grown up 
around Samuel find their analogy in the literary history of the 
figures of Elijah and Elisha (p. 349 above). Originally, it is possible 
that Saul rose without the intervention of Samuel'. There was 
a tendency in certain circles to magnify the part played by prophetic 


1 Similarly, several critics are of opinion that the account of the 
anointing of David by Samuel (1 Sam. xvi. 1-13) is a late addition. 
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or priestly figures in the history of great political events, and consider- 
ing the immense importance of Saul’s period it would not be surpris- 
ing if tradition, perhaps at a comparatively early stage, associated the 
rise of the new king with the prophet’s activity. The literary evidence 
is not conclusive, but the following notes will show how far the belief 
can be justified. 

The tradition that Saul’s home was in Benjamin is undoubtedly 
persistent, but it does not enter into the oldest account of his defeat 
of the Philistines'; and the story of his deliverance of Jabesh-Gilead 
(on the analogy of the stories of the judges) might suggest that his 
home lay near that city. Where Saul’s history is intertwined with 
that of Samuel or David, Benjamin is prominent, but in one note- 
worthy chapter, where we have an independent narrative of Saul, 
the indications point to a more northerly centre *. Here Israel is at 
Jezreel (cp. Saul at Endor, xxviii. 7), the Philistines at Shunem and 
Aphek, and the battle ison Mt. Gilboa. Was Saul's original home in 
this district? The evidence supplied by his genealogy (ix. 1) is 
indecisive, and, unfortunately, in addition to its unnatural length, 
the details are not above suspicion. It was enough to describe David 
as “a son of Jesse” or Jeroboam as a “son of Nebat”; not until a 
considerably later date do the genealogies become extensive. Hence 
it is possible that the fullness of Saul’s ancestry is due to conflation. 
It would be tempting to suppose that the traditional Benjamite 
origin has been combined with an older—the original one. We learn 
that Saul was the son of ‘a man of Benjamin, whose name was 
Kish, the son of Abiel, the son of Zeror, the son of Bechorath, the 
son of Aphiah, the son of a Benjamite.” Kish might suggest some 
connexion with Kishon; Zeror (aped, capa) might point to Z-r-d— 
thus suggesting Zeredah*; Bechorath can stand for Bichri, the 
Benjamite clan, but Lucian’s recension read Machir; Aphiah has 
been emended to ‘‘(from) Gibeah,” but the LXX agex takes us north- 
wards to Aphek. We can scarcely venture to recover the oldest form 
of the genealogy trom this, but it is clear that for some reason or 
other the text has suffered, and in its present form indisputably 
makes Saul of Benjamite origin. But the variant readings and 


' See above, pp. 122 sqq. 

2 See above, p. 132. Josiah’s tactics in marching north to Megiddo to 
arrest the progress of Necho can scarcely be cited as an analogy; the 
historical circumstances are entirely different. 

* The reading Zeredah is not certain (Encyc. Bibl., s.v.). It is not safe, 
therefore, to associate the name in Saul’s genealogy with the home of 
Jeroboam I (1 Kings xi. 26). But it would be very natural if tradition 
had held that this king was associated with Saul’s home or family. 
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the state of the text are phenomena which require to be kept 
in view, 

Next, the account of Saul’s wanderings in search of the lost asses is 
again unfortunately indecisive (ch. ix), Weare shown Saul and his 
servant journeying after the lost asses. The search is fruitless, and at 
length Saul proposes to abandon further attempts. He fears lest his 
father should grow anxious for their safety, and one could gain the very 
natural impression that their journey has been a long one (contrast 
ver. 20). The narrative describes the route in a somewhat remarkable 
manner (ver. 4): “And they passed through Mount Ephraim, and 
passed through the land of Shalishah, and did not find [them]; and 
they passed through the land of Shaalim, and they were not there; 
and they passed through the land of Benjamin, and did not find 
them!”: (by this time) they had come to the land of Zuph, and Saul 
learns that “in this city’ there was a man of God who would be able 
to direct them (ver. § sq.). The place-names are lamentably obscure. 
Shalishah may be the Baal-Shalishah of 2 Kings iv. 42, whence came 
the man who visited Elisha at Gilgal; Shaalim may suggest the land 
of Shual (1 Sam. xiii. 17), or Hazar-Shual in South Judah (1 Chron. 
iv. 28); but it is conceivably an error for Shaalbim near Aijalon and 
Bethshemesh. The site of Zuph and the identification of “this city ” 
can scarcely be recovered from this passage. It will doubtless be readily 
admitted that the linguistic character of the verse is noteworthy; 
the passage has the appearance of being unduly loaded, and it seems 
safe to assume that it has been revised in favour of some specific 
tradition. If the present intention of the verse is to bring the 
scene of the wanderings into close connexion with Saul’s tradi- 
tional home, it is conceivable that the earlier view implied another 
situation. 

Again, when we turn to the account of the homeward journey, the 
evidence is still elusive. Rachel’s sepulchre is to be placed either in 
the neighbourhood of Bethlehem (Gen. xxxv. 19, xlviii. 7, glosses ?), 
or north of Jerusalem; Zelzah is obviously a corrupt reading, and 
emendations cannot be of any assistance. The oak of Tabor obviously 
suggests the north, but, following the prevailing tradition, has been 
identified with Deborah’s tree, between Ramah and Bethel (Judges 
iv. 5). The question is here complicated by the probability that the 
successive charges are due to repeated redaction (J. Q. R., 1905, p. 124 
3q.), but one may attach some importance to the situation in ver. 3 
which implies that Saul on reaching the oak of Tabor would meet 
messengers on their way to Bethel. Even the name Deborah itself 
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1 s3y (‘‘ pass through,” or ‘cross into’), in the singular, in every case 
except the third. 
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suggests a connexion with Daberath at the western foot of Tabor 
(see G. F. Moore on Judges iv. 5). 

We have next to consider where Samuel’s home was placed. 
The genealogy in 1 Sam. i. 1 is exceptionally long and in all proba- 
bility conflate, and it is quite uncertain whether two views of 
Samuel’s ancestry have been combined’, or whether some of its 
members should not belong to the genealogy of Eli who is so 
abruptly introduced into the narrative. Tradition has placed his 
home at Ramah, and the name is common enough: Bét Rima, north- 
east of Lydda; Ram Allah, nine miles, and er-Ram, four miles north 
of Jerusalem; a south Judaean site has also been thought possible. 
But Ramah is said to be Zuphite, and it was in Zuph that Saul found 
Samuel (ix. 5). Here, unfortunately, the name of the city is not 
stated (ver. 6), whence it has been conjectured that the narrative 
implies that Ramah was not his city. But it must be admitted that 
if a scribe could easily delete the original name, it would have 
been equally easy to add Ramah as a gloss. Zuph has even been 
identified with Zephath, south of Beersheba, and it bas been observed 
that Samuel’s sons were judges in Beersheba (viii. 2); David's flight 
to the south of Judah, it has been thought, was for the object of 
being near Samuel, and support for this has been found in the 
appearance of Samuel near Carmel) (south of Hebron) in 1 Sam. xv. 
The evidence which has been surveyed is hardly strong enough to 
allow any confident conclusion. There can be no doubt respecting 
the view which the piesent traditions would have us take, but con- 
sidering the character of the texts it is hardly an unfair suggestion 
that attempts have been made to modify and adjust some earlier 
tradition. On the analogy of the stories of Elisha, for example, we 
may hesitate to confine Samuel to one particular home; one cycle of 
traditions may have placed him in the vicinity of Saul’s court ; whilst 
in another the scenes of his activity may have been among the 
prophetic guilds. 

The particular details which have been noticed are extremely compli- 
cated, and tantalizing in the possibilities they afford. Leaving these 
on one side, it is noteworthy that in 1 Sam. ix. 1-14, Saul (of Gibeah ?) 
seems to be ignorant of Samuel (cp. ver. 19), although the whole 
trend of the traditions in their present form would show that they 
lived within a few miles of each other. This might be explained away 
by the view that Saul is here represented as a raw stripling®. In 


1 Marquart, Fundamente israel. u. jiid. Gesch., p. 12 Sq. 
? See above, p.124. Those who regard the discrepancy as illusory must 
find Saul’s ignorance perplexing. 
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ix. 15 sqq., the fact that Saul is to come “from the land of Benjamin ” 
(ver. 16) points somewhat forcibly to the view that their homes were 
remote. If Saul came from Gibeah we might expect his journey 
to have taken him far away from Benjamite territory ; is it safe to 
assume that the time had been spent in wandering about a com- 
paratively restricted area ?? 

These considerations, however, are not of great weight by them- 
selves. But on the strength of one cycle of traditions, it is reasonable 
to conclude that Jerusalem, if not the district immediately sur- 
rounding it, was Jebusite (cp. above, p. 356 sq.), and it does not seem 
to accord with ordinary probability that Saul’s home was at Gibeah, 
only a few miles to the north. Moreover, when we turn to another 
cycle of traditions, it is not easy to reconcile the ordinary view with 
the circumstance that the country was in the greatest distress owing 
to the Philistines, and that some of the Hebrews had deserted to the 
enemy, whilst others had taken refuge beyond the Jordan. The state 
of ‘affairs, already outlined in Judges x. (p. 127 above), demanded 
prompt action, and leaves no room for aught else. The oldest 
traditions of Saul knew of a crisis when the people were plunged 
in the lowest depths of despair, and only those statements can he 
regarded as appropriate which agree with this situation. Conse- 
quently, one has only to endeavour to realize the internal situation 
to perceive that the narratives in ix. sq. do not bear the impress 
of being contemporary. The people’s hopeless position points 
to a time when the only security was to be found in flight or in 
hiding in caverns and holes; the roads were doubtless unsafe for 
travel, and there were some who may well have been forced to beat 
out their wheat in wine-presses to save it from the enemy. It was 
scarcely a time to hunt for lost asses when the land was in the hands 
of spoilers, and the peaceful picture of the seer and the sacrificial 
feast ill accord with the disturbances which the sequel presupposes. 
But Saul gained his magnificent victory through the help of Yahweh; 
it was no mere feat of arms, but an event of far-reaching consequences 
for the future of Israel. The circumstances were exceptional, and led 
to an epoch-making sequel ; and whilst the achievements of an Ehud, 
a Gideon, or a Jephthah are related simply as isolated incidents 
without further ado, the history of Saul’s rise has been built up 
into its present form by successive stages, in the course of which 
later ages sought to illustrate its importance in accordance with 
the beliefs that prevailed *. 


1 It is possible that in one form of the tradition it was only Saul’s dod 
who lived at Gibeah (x. 14). 
2 The growth of Judges vi sq. is partly parallel (see e.g. G. F. Moore’s 
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The attempt to recover the oldest traditions resulted in the view 
that two leading episodes form the basis of the history of the period : 
(1) The great victory over the Philistines, and (2) the deliverance 
of Jabesh-Gilead. Both of them are closely associated with the 
earlier phases of the “Introduction” and the present history of 
Jephthah. With the latter we may associate the subsequent events 
in which Gilead plays a prominent part, whilst in the former the 
scene is shifted to the southern part of central Palestine, and takes 
us to a series of traditions with which the history of David is now 
combined. It is here that we find particular interest in the district 
of Benjamin. 

If Saul is traditionally associated in the closest manner with 
Benjamin, it is not improbable that it was through him this tribe 
first attained any prominence!. It is natural to suppose that the 
tribes had their own cycles of traditions regarding their heroes, and 
if the smallest of them all first came into existence under Saul, it 
is possible, perhaps, to recover one of the motives of the remarkable 
stories in Judges xix-xxi. Many influences have tended to shape 
the narrative, and a new one now seems clear. It is evident that 
when once the theory prevailed that Israel had always been a national 
confederation of a certain number of tribes, there would be no room 
for the later origin of Benjamin. It could be, and indeed was said, 
that the youngest of Jacob’s sons was born in Palestine, but the 
whole trend of tradition from the descent of the children of Israel 
into Egypt to the invasion of Canaan by the tribes would stand 
in contradiction to the older view. For the purpose of recon- 
ciliation, it might be assumed that at an early date, ‘‘ when there 
was no king in Israel,’’ the whole tribe was practically wiped out 
of existence’. It will be noticed that the narrative betrays no 
friendly feeling towards the tribe, and consequently its details can 


analysis in the Polychrome Bible). Here one can observe the old story of 
Gideon’s achievement, E’s account with its stories of the fleece and the 
episode of the altar of Baal; the preliminary account (also by E) of the 
prophet sent to the Israelites, and finally the Deuteronomic intro- 
duction and conclusion, the former preserving some traces of older 
material, 

1 On Ehud the Benjamite, see Ency. Bibl., s.v., and observe that although 
the tribe is mentioned in Judges v. 14, the connexion with Hos. v. 8 
makes the reference perplexing. 

* The historical foundation for the story of the offence of Gibeah is 
quite obscure. Even in Hosea’s time (x. 9) the sin of Benjamin would 
hardly have been applied to all Israel, who in point of fact justly 
punished the sinful city. 
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only be used with great caution; but it implies that the decimated 
tribe was built up by marriage with the maidens of Shiloh (xxi), 
and a post-exilic section, which might be based on a sound 
tradition, has prefaced this by the account of an alliance with 
Jabesh-Gilead. 

Thus outlined, the details are suggestive. The youngest of the 
tribes after entering Canaan (it scarcely appears in the old stories of 
the Judges) is practically exterminated, and starts a new lease of 
life with the influx of fresh blood from Shiloh and Jabesh-Gilead 
at the very time that the narratives are preparing the way for the 
rise of Saul. The motive for the extermination of the tribe now 
seems apparent, and if the account of its reconstruction may be 
accepted, new light is thrown upon the earliest traditions of 
Benjamin. 

A number of indications have seemed to point to the belief that 
Saul was originally not Benjamite, and since it has been found that 
part of the work ascribed to Joshua appears to have been based upon 
traditions of Saul, it is not unlikely that other features in the life 
of Joshua may prove helpful. If Saul, like Joshua, had come from 
without, it is not improbable that his obscure relations with the 
(iibeonites ought to be read more closely in the light of Joshua ix. 
We are accustomed to assume that for some reason or other Saul 
entered into a covenant with the Amorites of Canaan, and whilst 
it is far from easy to explain why the Benjamites of Gibeah found it 
necessary at this stage of their history to enter into an alliance, 
it becomes readily intelligible if we suppose that a body of immi- 
grants had newly settled in the district’. It may be gathered from 
2 Sam. iv. 2 sq., Joshua ix. 17, that Beeroth had been effected at the 
same time, and the murder of Ishbaal may reasonably be regarded 
as an act of vengeance analogous to that demanded by the Gibeonites’. 


1 H. P. Smith, on 2 Sam. xxi. 2, remarks that ‘‘such covenants were 
very common during the process which ended in the establishment of 
Israel in Canaan.” To this it is to be added that they would naturally 
be made at the earliest opportunity, and not at a comparatively late stage 
in their traditional history. 

2 Kennedy (Century Bible: Samuel, p. 325 sq.) conjectures that Saul 
attempted to recover the ark from Kirjath-jearim (leagued with Gibeon 
and Beeroth in Joshua ix. 17), and rejects Kosters’ view that 1 Sam. 6 
is unhistorical by urging ‘‘the antiquity and general credibility” of that 
source. The argument that very early sources are therefore credible, 
or that those which appear to be credible are therefore ancient, requires 
to be supported by other considerations, and Prof. Kennedy himself is 
obliged to assume that although the Philistines sent the ark from their 
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Both Beeroth and Gibeon play an important part in the history of 
Saul’s house after the disaster of Mount Gilboa, and if it is to be 
inferred that they seized the first opportunity of vengeance, the 
circumstance would seem to point either to the success with which 
Saul ruled over these people or to a comparatively late date in his 
lifetime for the occupation of the district. 

The old name of Benjamin was Ben-Oni, the latter half of which 
has been compared with Beth-On (Beth-Aven) to the east of Bethel, 
near Ai’, Other comparisons have been made, but this is inter- 
esting on account of the associations of the district. According to 
the story, Jacob had crossed from Gilead to Shechem, and had 


confines, it ‘‘remained within the sphere of their political jurisdiction, 
and so was inaccessible to the Hebrew authorities.” This explanation of 
Saul’s dealings with the league and the attempt to reconcile divergent 
traditions appear to ignore the plain sense of 1 Sam. vi. The whole 
chapter would be stultified and its credibility endangered, if it meant 
that the ark was not returned to the Hebrews. What writer, even of 
the latter half of the tenth century (Kennedy’s date) would have described 
the Philistines’ anxiety to rid themselves of the dangerous object, the joy 
of the men of Beth-shemesh, and the contented return of the Philistine 
lords, if the sacred ark still remained inaccessible to Israel? But if it be 
granted that the narrative belongs to an entirely distinct tradition of the 
fortunes of the ark, one of the great embarrassments of the history of 
the period disappears ; see above, pp. 351 sqq. 

1 The account of the battle of Ai is extremely complicated, and in an 
earlier stage of the narrative Bethel presumably was more prominent 
than it is now. The magical effect of Joshua’s outstretched javelin is 
noteworthy (Joshua viii. 18, 26) as also are the precise allusions to his 
preparations for spending the night (verses 9, 13). When we consider the 
sacred associations of Bethel and the site between it and Ai, it may not 
be too bold to conjecture that a theophany in the style of v. 13-15 once 
found a place here. The vision in question is located at Jericho, but it is 
possible that the traditions have been confused. The capture of Bethel 
is ascribed to the Joseph tribes in Judges i. 22 sqq., and one may notice 
the parallels with the story of the fall of Jericho (especialiy Joshua ii. 
12-14, Vi. 23, 25). 4 

In considering the various traditions of Joshua and Saul it is also 
necessary to bear in mind the possibility that some confusion may have 
been caused by the existence of several Gilgals (see Ency. Bibl., col. 
1730 sqq.). Finally, it has been suggested (p. 123 sq.) that Saul’s defeat 
of the Philistines was concerned with a story of Gilgal, ‘‘rolling,” (1 Sam. 
xiv. 33). Tradition has associated with the former the story of a broken 
vow, and Jonathan’s words, ‘‘ My father has brought trouble (or disaster 
52) upon the land ” (ver. 29), recall the story of the naming of Achor after 
the defeat of Israel at Ai (Joshua vii). 
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thence turned southwards to Bethel, in which district Rachel died 
in childbirth*. Another of the ancestral legends narrates Abram’s 
journey from Haran through Shechem to Bethel (without stating 
whether the Jordan was crossed), and at a spot between Bethel and 
Ai the patriarch is said to have pitched his tent and to have built 
an altar to the name of Yahweh (Gen. xii. 8). The importance of 
the spot in early tradition is shown further by Joshua viii. 9, and it 
is interesting to observe that if Joshua commemorated his victory, 
the account has been omitted by a later compiler in favour of the 
story of the erection of another altar—at Ebal. There is some reason 
to believe that according to one tradition Joshua himself crossed the 
Jordan at a more northerly ford than that in the present account, 
and that his first step was the occupation of central Palestine. 
This theory of the invasion of central Canaan is supported partly 
by the analogy of the story of Jacob, and partly by the book of 
Joshua itself, whose account of the erection of an altar on Mount 
Ebal presupposes a conquest which is nowhere narrated. From 
Deut. xxvii. 1-8, and Joshua viii. 30-ix. 2, it may be inferred 
that this altar was erected on the day that the Jordan was crossed, 
and that this event was the signal for the rising of the Canaanites*. 
If Joshua, like Jacob, crossed at the Jabbok, an easy road leads to 
Shechem, and the arguments of those who support the theory show 
that there is some room for this tradition by the side of the more 
familiar one. 

Tradition has its own way of recounting history, and it is a 
curious coincidence that the spot which, in one tradition, enters 
into the story of conflicts between Israel and the Canaanites, becomes, 
in another, the place where Abraham and Lot separate. Further, 
according to P, the theophany at Bethel and the change of Jacob's 


1 Apropos of the change of name in connexion with the birth of 
Benjamin, it may be noticed that Abram and Sarai receive their new 
names in a context associated with the birth of Isaac and the blessing of 
Ishmael. What old tradition underlies P’s story of the introduction of 
circumcision (Gen. xvii, see especially ver. 18) can scarcely be ascertained. 
It is at least interesting to recall Robertson Smith’s view of the con- 
nexion between the names Sarah and Israel (Kinship and Marriage ?, p. 30), 
and to observe the separation of Ishmael and Isaac at the birth of the 
latter. 

? Many motives have been at work in the literary history of the Exodus 
and Conquest, and among them must be the removal of the body of Joseph. 
Despite the scanty references (Gen. 1. 25 sq., Exod. xiii. 19, Joshua xxiv. 
32) in the present texts, this pious duty must have occupied a prominent 
part in the traditions of the Joseph tribes, the conquest of whose territory 
(one would imagine) would be recounted at length. 
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name occurred after he had left Shechem (Gen. xxxv. 6 a, 9-13, 15), 
and that this view rests upon old tradition appears to follow from 
Hos. xii. 4. But how this source explained the name israel cannot 
be conjectured; it may have given a story of a striving at Bethel 
or another explanation of its origin. The account of the birth of 
Benjamin follows immediately, and to this the compiler has ap- 
pended a notice of Reuben’s offence with Bilhah which is distinctly 
interesting on account of the points of contact between the tribes of 
Reuben and Benjamin. Unfortunately, only the merest fragment 
of the episode has survived, and the compiler for some reason pro- 
ceeds to enumerate the sons of Jacob (P), and adds an Edomite 
genealogical table in which is preserved a brief account of the 
separation of Jacob and Esau, singularly akin to the story of Abra- 
ham and Lot (xxxvi. 6-8, cp. xiii. 6). What this really means it is very 
difficult to say, but Professor Hogg has observed that the birth of the 
tribe in Gen. xxxv. 18 sq. is connected in some way with the disappear- 
ance of Rachel’, which might suggest that Rachel was the old name 
of the early population of this district. At all events it is interest- 
ing to find a recurrence of the same type of names in Benjamin, 
Judah, and the south?. 

It is notoriously hazardous to rely solely upon proper names, or 
even on national traditions themselves, but the evidence for the 
population of Benjamin is distinctly puzzling, and the fact that 
legend makes Rachel of Aramaean origin is prebably of less sig- 
nificance than the circumstances attending her death. Tradition is 
wont to build up its diverse elements into a harmonious whole, and 
it is hardly possible to determine with confidence where the grafting 
has taken place. Such points of contact as have been noticed appear 


1 Encyc. Bibl., ‘‘ Benjamin,” § 3. 

2? Thus the name Oni reminds one also of Onan, a son of Judah (Gen. 
xXxxviii. 4), and of Onam, a name in a Jerahmeelite genealogy (1 Chron. 
ii. 26), and an Edomite clan (Gen. xxxvi. 23). Ono, too, is Benjamite, 
near Lod (Lydda). With the Benjamite Iri, cp. Iram, Ira, and Iru 
(Edomite, Judaean, and Calebite), and with his father Bela (1 Chron. vii. 7) 
ep. the first king of Edom. Jobab (ibid., viii. 9) is also Arabian and 
Edomite. See the Encyc. Bibl. on these names, also on Shephupham, 
Shupham, Shuppim (ep. Shepho, Gen, xxxvi. 23, LXX oawpay); Jeush ; 
Ashbel (cp. perhaps Ashbea, 1 Chron. iv. 21); Naaman (Gen. xlvi. 21, 
cp. Naam of Caleb and Naamah, Joshua xv. 41). Further, compounds of 
on are practically South Palestinian, and the element Jeru-, Jeri-, seems 
to be distinctive of the same district (but note Jeriel in 1 Chron. vii. 2). 
Many of the names in oy and the majority of animal names also prevail 
in the south. 
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to be more than mere coincidences, and the attempt to understand 
the traditions of Saul with the help of certain of the traditions of 
Joshua seem to be justified. 

The two great achievements which are ascribed to Saul are (a) the 
deliverance of Jabesh-Gilead, and (b) the defeat of the Philistines. 
The former suggests a northerly position for the hhero’s home, in the 
latter Gilgal is the starting-point (cp. also in the story of Joshua, x. 6) 
Two of the patriarchal figures are found moving down from Shechem 
to Bethel, and a certain spot which owes its sanctity to one of them 
marks the division of Israel from the Lot tribes, and the overthrow of 
the older inhabitants of the land by a newrace. So, in the story of the 
other patriarch, a new tribe is born, and whilst one cycle of tradition 
perhaps associated its growth with Saul, another makes the defeat 
of the older stock part of the great national epic of the conquest 
of Canaan. To one, the Philistines appear the most natural enemy, 
to another, the Canaanites; but they agree that some alliance was 
made with the earlier inhabitants, and both leave it possible to hold 
that the movement had come in the first instance from the north 
or from the east (a and b above). It might even be conjectured that 
Saul, like Jacob, was supposed to have come from Gilead, in which 
case his relations to Jabesh-Gilead find a faint echo in the covenant 
between Laban and Jacob’. 

It seems not improbable that we may find in the present life of 
Saul the same variety of motives that has gone to build up the 
patriarchal figures. The memory of tribal migrations and feuds, 
the familiar experiences of daily life, and the personal history of 
noted ancestors appear to be blended, and the floating elements of 
tradition have attached themselves now to one and now to another 
of the ancient names. It would be arbitrary to draw a distinction 
between the literary and historical criticism of the narratives in 
Genesis and that of the records in the “Former Prophets,” on the 
ground that the former belong to a pre-historic and the latter to 
a historic period. There is no réason to suppose that less care was 
taken in the compilation of the former than in that of the latter, 
or that the traditions of the great ancestors developed upon lines 
quite distinct from those of the early judges and kings. Historical 
criticism, to be consistent, cannot start with any undue presumption 
in favour of the trustworthiness of narratives relegated to the 
monarchical period to the detriment of those of the “ patriarchal ” 
age or of the book of Chronicles. All have had a complicated history, 
and it is not difficult to perceive that what has come down to us 


1 Cp. also the story of the bond between Benjamin and Jabesh-Gilead 
(Judges xxi). 
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is the result of a long process of selection and rejection. There 
was a certain amount of material (written and oral) upon which the 
old historians could draw, and in investigating the use which they 
have made of it, it is indispensable to remember that their aim was 
above all a religious one. Their object was to demonstrate the work- 
ing of the Divine Will, and to adapt the history of the past to the 
needs of the present—even if it had been their purpose to relate 
the records of their country simply, they would have suffered from 
the same limitations as all other ancient historians. 

Had the books been written with the sole object of recording the 
secular history of Israel, it is obvious from the allusions in the book of 
Kings that there were many noteworthy events which (one might have 
supposed) would have been eminently suitable for the didactic writers. 
For example, it would appear from 1 Kings xv. 27, xvi. 15, that at 
least twice within a quarter of a century there was war with the 
Philistines in a district in which Judah was vitally interested. It 
is impossible to say how long it lasted, but it is evident that it must 
have impressed the districts affected. But the Israelite annals 
do not state what part Judah played in the events, and the Judaean 
annals of the contemporary king Asa ignore the war. Even before 
Omri became king of Israel there was serious internal dissension 
until the party under Tibni lost their leader. But of this formidable 
affair tradition seems to have preserved no recollection. It must 
appear extremely remarkable that such episodes as these which must 
have lingered in the memory of the people, if they did not actually 
exist in a written form, have disappeared entirely from the pages 
of history, whilst, on the other hand, the compilers have handed 
down stories of internal jealousy and conflict of the days of the 
Judges and wars with the Philistines of the time of Saul and 
David. 

Hence, in dealing with all historical material which is carried back 
to such an early period as that now under consideration, it is very 
important to remind ourselves of what must have transpired in the 
history of Israel and Judah between the time when certain events 
were supposed to have taken place, and the time when they were 
first put into writing. Even subsequent to the latter stage, as the 
various narratives were gradually reaching their present form, history 
was not stationary. But, on the one hand, the extent of our histori- 
cal material from the days of Saul and David onward is comparatively 
scanty, perhaps one may go so far as to say that it is suspiciously 
scanty. On the other hand, there are stories relating to the pre- 
monarchic period which in their present form at least belong to the 
centuries of the monarchy. In these circumstances, it becomes far 
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from improbable that narratives dealing with comparatively remote 
events are coloured by the recollection of those comparatively recent. 
Thus, there is always the possibility (not to use a stronger word) 
that even in the older sources relating to the earlier periods, the 
memory of events still fresh in the mind has coloured the traditions 
of the past, and it would hardly be safe to assert that the events 
which have been considered in the course of these notes do not 
contain some fragments of genuine history subsequent to the days of 
Saul and David. 


STANLEY A. Cook. 


(To be continued.) 


VOL. XVIII. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


PROF. W. BACHER’S “TERMINOLOGIE DER AMORAER.” 


Die Bibel- und Traditionsexegetische Terminologie der Amorder von 
WILHELM BacHER. (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1905. Pp. vi+258, 8vo). 


In 1899 Prof. W. Bacher published, under the title “Die alteste 
Terminologie der jiidischen Schriftauslegung,” a dictionary of the 
technical formulae employed by the Tannaim in their biblical 
exegesis. With tireless industry he has now added a dictionary of 
the terminology read by the Amoraim in their exegesis of the Bible 
and of the traditional literature. To the two parts the author has 
given the general title, ‘‘ Die exegetische Terminologie der jiidischen 
Traditionsliteratur.”. Though the suitability of this title may be 
questioned, it is quite impossible to propose a better, or to suggest 
any other even as good. But whatever the title, the student has the 
fullest satisfaction in possessing from the hand of this profound 
scholar a reference book designed to render appreciably easier one’s 
understanding of the terminology of the two Talmuds and of the 
Midrashim. This design Prof. Bacher has executed with masterly 
skill. 

Though the exegetical terminology of the Amoraim has the closest 
chronological and logical connexion with that of the Tannaim, yet 
the materials for the two are so various that an independent lexico- 
graphical treatment was requisite. The exegetical terminology of 
the Tannaim deals with the Bible only ; it arose in Palestine and is 
limited to that land, and belongs entirely to the new-Hebrew dialect. 
On the other hand the terminology of the Amoraim includes the 
interpretation of tradition besides the exegesis of the Bible; it has 
its home in Babylonia as well as in Palestine, and employs Aramaic 
in addition to Hebrew terms and formulae. Hence it comes that the 
terminology of the Amoraim contains about twice as many items as 
does that of the Tannaim. This second part includes in its new 
material more than eighty Hebrew articles, nearly eighty Aramaic 
terms derived from the Babylonian Talmud, about forty Aramaic 
terms of both Palestinian and Babylonian derivation ; the remainder 
of the Aramaic terms are translations from the Hebrew vocabulary of 
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the Tannaite literature. The author has increased the utility of his 
work by printing in smaller type such terms as are peculiar to the 
Babylonian Talmud. 

This specialized dictionary is written throughout with the most 
scrupulous care. It is not only fuller and more detailed than are the 
general lexicons of the Talmud and Midrash, it is also more accurate. 
There are (in both parts of Prof. Bacher’s dictionary) numberless 
corrections of the readings and explanations to be found in other 
dictionaries. Three useful indexes (prepared by Dr. Erich Bischoff) 
collect the references to amended readings, to corrections in the 
extant lexicons, and to passages in Prof. Bacher’s works on the 
Agada. The additions and corrections to both parts (pp. 2438 seq.) 
are valuable. All the characteristics of Prof. Bacher’s work are here 
present: severe scientific method, absolute conscientiousness, lucidity 
of exposition, mastery of the subject-matter, industry and thorough- 
ness. The work is, in short, a masterpiece of philological accuracy. 

A critic of Prof. Bacher’s admirable books can gather but few 
gleanings. Thus I have only a few insignificant remarks to make, 
and in no point have I anything to urge which might lessen the 
unqualified praise enunciated above.—P. 1, 1. 6 (from below) it seems 
to me that in place of 73 N3I7N5N it would be better to read NITIN 
3%, as the Talmudical formula also runs 7°99 NI773 m> pp.— 
P. 6 there might have been inserted an article xvx (see also the 
articles 35 and yn). The variously explained node is possibly 
derived from ‘8D NON, and is used in cases where a supposition, 
refuted by an objection, seemingly can no longer hold, but an 
opposite assumption obtrudes itself. xnox=“ but what now ?”— 
P. 8, 1. 6, instead of PaO xdT swex m7 read wax mds 
PED NINT, cf. also j. Sanhedr. 20 b, 25 PHO NIT WEN mds 
xnvap. To the article YN must be added the formula 
nN NN, “this implies” (see article N77). To the article 
NNN belongs also the formula ‘OM NNN, j. Demai, 25 b (top); this, 
however, is cited sub voce ‘OM on p. 66. To the imperative NN 
belongs "NM NN, b. Gittin, 57 a, it is the translation of AN) Ni3.— 
P. 21, an article Spa should be inserted, e.g. NX pIINSN ned Sura 
PWR, j. Baba Mezia, 11d.—P. 22, note 2, belongs to the previous 
example m5 ya wymp. I think, though, that the dative m5 in this 
formula as well as in 5 sy2D, b. Megilla, 15b and often, is 
an ethical dative. Thus 19> x'y2D signifies not exactly ‘it was 
asked by them,” but “it was asked for them,” or “it was to them a 
question,’’ and md N'YI"D “it would be requisite for him (i.e. for the 

Nn2 
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Biblical author or the expositor of the text) to know.” We must 
similarly explain the dative with NO'WD, PBNDN, NPHDD, NIN ; 
ef. b. Sabbath, 4b Nw 39d wysn ,.. 19d Norwest xndy.—P, 27, 
on M13 see article OX. Ibid., 1. 5 from below, for 87709 read m™1nD5, 
for otherwise the numerical equivalence of the letters is disturbed.— 
P. 37 an article "3 should be inserted (see the dictionaries).—P. 39, 
1. 2 (see also p. 213), the change of N77 into NIM is not justified, 
ef. the proverb Spo mvp xd Mpav, which perhaps was not 
without influence on the genesis of the expression 8177 xpd mpay 
MYEIN OP pnt. Also, I should not translate P‘NT NIN by “ for 
it presses,” but ‘‘for it is limited ” (cf. xndw and NP'NT, b. Taanith, 
21a, where the sense is indubitably passive).—P. 47 we miss an 
article 7°17 (this is also lacking in Part I), e.g. j/119 bon, j- Shebuoth, 
37 ¢, YO NOY b>, j. Baba Mezia,8c and often; 717 with dative 
frequently, e.g. "bax My nd|d wrx md eT I, b. Shebuoth, 38b. 
—P. 50 an article 77 might be added, e.g. ty> 9 "1M, j. Aboda Zara, 
41 b, 10, ANW, AVN (see the dictionaries).—P. 53 there should be 
added the Piel bn, j- Horayoth, 46a (see below, pp. 103 and 106).— 
P. 58, an article NNW is missing. The meaning of this is to be 
gathered from the only passage in which it occurs (j. Aboda Zara, 41 ¢ 
below): M™naw MwA wona iwwnd > AM. It refers to the five 
passages of the Pentateuch in which it is uncertain whether a 
word stands in connexion with the preceding or succeeding text. 
yron ond paw pat mwon (see Part I, p. 87). Levy (I. 496b) 
punctuates and explains ANY from NW, “to bring to another 
subject.” But apart from the fact that the word must on that theory 
be read NWT (NY) or ANY, the explanation is very forced. I 
suggest the reading 7XYN, It would then be derived from the 
hiphil 88, and could signify “enticement” or “misleading” in 
the sense that in these five passages of the Pentateuch an enticement 
to error presents itself.—P. 65, 72 “Wn, j. Aboda Zara, 42 a might be 
also cited.—P. 67, ef, nam ndip, j. Horayoth, 48a, top. Ibid., an 
article Som should be inserted.—P. 78. The punctuation of Sy»29 
as 213923 seems to me impossible; on the other hand ri333 is explic- 
able as the participle by>° with 3, like 12.W3 and 7°03; this again 
combined with the prefix 3. Thus by29 is grammatically parallel 
to 331¥33,—P. 82. Add article M2, see p. 155, 1. 4, and j. Sanhedrin, 
25¢c AYy M3) NI.—P. 126 an article by) should be inserted (see 
article J"¥, p. 183, 1.5 from below). Ibid., 1.17, read Horayoth, 48a 
14, and often.—P. 144 an article PDD is to be added, see below, p. 173, 
ll. 5 seq.; we also have PSMDN, b. Rosh ha-shana, 14 b.—P. 146, to 
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article I3Y might be added ATHyI AND, j. Aboda Zara, 41 a, 23 in 
contrast to NNYWWT AW (see article 7yw).—P. 147 an article ISP 
(see p. 240, top) might be cited.—P.156. To the article abp belongs 
the form xnnbdpn, j. Sabbath, 37 b, &c.—P. 157, article 795, the form 
DP )>}-) (j. Horayoth, 45 d 2) is to be included.—P. 184 the form POSN 
is missing.—P.185, add the form ))1WY0 (see article 18>).—P. 197, add 
the plural form ANP (j. Horayoth, 45 d).—P. 217, in article bv, 
compare also j. Sanhedrin, 25 c mow may? ION “ys. In articles 
yow and yowr cf. also j. Sabbath, 37¢ j7 yow ANN wd yownn. 
—P, 233, to article nbn belongs the formula nbn 337, j- Aboda Zara, 
47 b, “the matter is in the balance.”—P. 237 an article D°ON should 
be added, NON mw, j. Sanhedrin, 26a, in the sense of MOO’ mw, 
b. Zebahim, 5 a. —P. 241, insert an article YBN, derived from j. Baba 
bathra, 24d WN OY WEIN. 

The accuracy of the printing is remarkable. This is of no small 
moment in a philological work. 


N. PoRGEs. 
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DR. HOFFMANN’S “ MECHILTA.” 


pn nopdo mow spo by ean 7a pypw ant andeon 
JOT AND ANP ANND Nyapo AW AM OY...» Syan wan 
{INDDSNA IY, Mechilta de-Rabbi Simon b. Jochai, ein halachischer und 
haggadischer Midrasch zu Exodus, reconstruirt von Dr. D. HOFFMANN. 
(Frankfurt, 1905. Pp. xvi+180. 8vo.) 


THE Mechilta of R. Simon b. Ychai was formerly regarded as one of 
the lost Midrashim from which but few scanty citations were known 
to have been preserved. In his excellent “Introduction to the Me- 
chilta,” Lektor Friedmann collected all the passages bearing upon 
this Mechilta as far as they were then known, without, however, 
presenting a clear idea of the original contents of the work 
(Mech. ed. Wien, 1870, pp. xlix sq.). Light was first thrown 
upon this subject by Dr. Isr. Lewy, who rediscovered the Mechilta 
in the old compilation Midrash ha-Gadol, and showed in a critical 
estimate of the work that numerous Baraitot of the Talmud be- 
longed to it'. Dr. D. Hoffmann, who for some time past has been 
engaged upon the study of the Midrash ha-Gadol, and has already 
issued several valuable studies concerning it, of distinct importance 
for the study of the Halachic Midrashim, published this Mechilta 
during the years 1901-4 in the Hebrew magazine ha-Peles. By means 
of the reprint now lying before us, this long-sought-for work has been 
finally made accessible to scholars in convenient shape; for this 
service we owe the learned investigator a debt of thanks, 

The MS. of the Midrash ha-Gadol (=M.H.), which is among the 
treasures of the Royal Library in Berlin, has served as basis for the 
publication; furthermore, two MSS. of the same work in New York 
were utilized for purposes of comparison. Twelve leaves from the 
Genizah at Cairo, constituting MSS. of the Mechilta de R. Simon 
(= Mech. II), were placed at the editor’s disposal through the kindness 
of Prof.S. Schechter. It was still possible to make use of these in the 
preparation of the present edition. They rendered good service, in 
many instances, in the correction of the text of the M.H., but what is 
more than that, they afforded a very welcome norm for controlling it. 
For this voluminous M. H., part of which has been published’, 


? Lewy, Ein Wort tiber die Mechilta des R. Simon, Breslau, 1889. 
? Vol. I, Cambridge, 1903, ed. Schechter. 
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simply places the extracts one after the other without further infor- 
mation as to the sources; and, although parallel passages, citations, 
as well as the whole character of our Mech. II, offer some small help, 
it still remains difficult to come to a definite conclusion as to how 
many pieces are to be assigned to the one source and how many to 

the other—all the more so because the citations of the Midrash are 

very rarely literal. The whole competence of our editor was requisite 

to proceed in each case with the necessary tact in the handling of 
this difficult material, and it is interesting to note how our author 

was himself often in doubt as to the dependance of the various pieces 

in M. H. on Mech. II. 

The present volume contains: (1) a short introduction (v-xiii) ; 
(2) the text of Mech. II (1-166) ; (3) additions thereto, together with 
notes by the editor (167-73); (4) a supplement consisting of various 
pieces which had appeared in ha-Peles, and were later eliminated 
on the strength of the above-mentioned Genizah MS. (178-80); 
(5) the different readings of the New York MSS. of the M. H. (xiv, xv, 
and 177); (6) supplementary passages to the text, mostly on the basis 
of MSS. (xvi. 177, 178); (7) an index of the authors quoted (174-5). 

The text of Mech. II relates, on the whole, to the same biblical 
passages as that of the old well-known Mechilta de R. Ismael 
(=Mech. I), namely, to Exodus xii. 1-xxiii. 19, xxxi. 12-17, and 
xxxv. 1-3. Altogether new is the Halachic Midrash to xxxiv. 12-26; 
likewise the entire Agadic Midrash. Of these Dr. Hoffmann gives 
(pp. 1-5) two pieces to MOY ’B and NN), and (p. 167 sq.) further 
passages from the M. H. to Exod. iii-x, which seemed to him to 
belong to Mech. II. These former pieces were also published by 
Lektor Friedmann in his Appendix (p. 118 sq.); Dr. Hoffmann 
presents them in a different order and, as I believe, without suffi- 
cient reason. It is true that the error is to be found in the work 
which lies at the basis of Lektor Friedmann’s volume, namely, the 
Wilna ed. of 1844; here both pieces are already assigned to the 
two Parashiot, which is, of course, a mistake. For the question 
here is obviously not as to an Agadic interpretation of N18), but 
rather, as the reader easily notices, as to the explanation and inter- 
pretation of nbyn a xo ndy (Exod. iv. 13). The startling boldness 
of Moses’ reply has to be censured, and it must be shown how he was 
spared in spite of it. In proof of this Exod. vi. 2 is cited —"37" 
nwo 5x noms. Another Agada deduces the clemency shown to 
Moses from the services rendered by his father Amram. There, 
where the editor with sure instinct inserts the words, “WON 325 
‘aoone yo tenn mem Sx onde a3 (p. 3 and Note p), the 
whole alleged Midrash to 8"N) belongs as an interpolation; the 
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continuation is given with the words DON DM. The notes 
do not make it quite clear whether the partition of this portion is 
already to be found in the M.H.; but even if such were the case, 
we would still be compelled, by reason of the clearness and the 
orderliness of the structure of the text, to retain the order of the 
text as it is given in the Wilna ed. of 1844. This view of the matter 
is furthermore confirmed by the interpretation of chap. vi among the 
additions (p. 170), which is quite different from our Midrash. 

The importance of the new publication consists in the fact that we 
now possess @ Midrash to Exodus from the school of R. Akiba. The 
fundamental difference between this and Mech. I are made manifest 
in every line. In aim, method, and technical formulas of inter- 
pretation, the difference between the two is distinct and decisive. 
Mech. II shows all the characteristics of the Midrashim of R. Akiba?. 
The authors most frequently quoted are altogether different in each 
case. The names which characterize the Midrashim of R. Ismael, 
such as WW “A and [ny “4 (cf. Zur Einltg., p. 38) are almost 
altogether absent in Mech. II. Of the five passages in which the 


index shows the reading Wx’ ‘", three at least must, in accordance 
with Mech. I, be read yeunn’; of the two with jn “4, one is 
doubtful, and the other is found in a long passage borrowed word 


for word from Mech. I. It happens quite frequently in Mech. II that 

the names of the authors whose interpretations are given, are absent. 
The material divergencies between the two works are soon made 

evident by placing a few small parallel passages in juxtaposition. 


Exod. xxi. 2 3Y Sy APN 5. 


Mech. I 

(Nesikin J, ed. Friedmann 74 b). 
ew IID ans7 Sew 733 
won soe mon may Sy ways xdx 
yam to mprda 4327 nw ondmanamy 
xy ox yow “awn mpdsa Sax 
soo On myyawa NYY wey Tay 

ea 





Mech. II 
(pp. 118, 119). 

ansA ay Taya ‘ow dayne /5 
I IW Ay TIyI WOW AX IID 
DPD WN AD ‘2y29 Taya Ndx 
yo say nda... ome ondmanm 
boy Sane say mpida Sax on 
tod)... mopn o> S’n ews ew 
NIT 6.0.6 TO 9D) Dd WIN NIT 

bee eo JD WORRY 


it is thus evident that what appears anonymous in Mech. I, because 


* Cf. Hoffmann, Zur Einieitung in die halach. Midraschim, p. 50. 
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obviously proceeding from the redaction, is quoted in Mech. II, where 
it just as obviously constitutes a foreign element, under the name of 
R. Ismael. We find exactly the opposite relation in the following 


passage :— 


CRITICAL 


Exod. xxii. 4 107 20%) WW ID” (cf. Gittin, 49a). 
Mech. I Mech. II 
(Nesikin XIV, ed. Friedmann gob). (p. 140). 


wr 2D) pro Sw ww so 

sow y”9 Saye “3 37 prs by 

poww xd qindd ainsn xa xd 
wipnd Vp mya pp 


nvr yo sds 1d pow paw tnd 

pow wm mata mpyn ox di 
MID. ..06. TY On Aya po 5 
xdx 1d pow paw oop ndwnn $25 


aon) ww avn $’n myn jp 
pop odwinn 525 ax pa mt wr 
may po dd pow pay 





Here Mech. II gives anonymously as the opinion of the school what 
Mech. I gives as the opinion of R. Akiba pronounced in opposition to 
the doctrine of R. Ismael which is cited there as the opinion of the 
school. It is interesting to note that RITBA quotes our work as the 
Mech. of R. Akiba (cf. p. 55, Note ¥). Among the differences between 
the two there must be mentioned the striking frequency of literal 
citations from the Mishna which are to be found in Mech. II; this 
point deserves particular attention. 

Quite as important as the comparison of the variations between the 
two works would also be a comparison of the passages common to 
both Mech., and the different methods of composition and presenta- 
tion in vogue in both schools; I mean, above all things, the different 
manner of style, of elimination, of addition, and of alteration of 
authors’ names. It would have been highly welcome if the notes 
had more frequently entered upon a discussion of these points. 
Particularly numerous are the consonant passages in the Agadic 
portions (p. 37 sq.). Dr. Hoffmann explains this by the thesis 
that the Agadot were written down very early and were hence 
very easily transferable (p. xi). Other arguments, however, can be 
adduced in support of this consonance. First of all, radical school- 
differences with regard to the Agadah could hardly have existed. 
Furthermore, the school of R. Akiba was weak in the Agadah— 
man dyx > MD NPY (Sanh., 67 b). Finally, style and composition 
show enough variations in details even here. The difference in the 
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manner of composition is manifest at every turn’, and, above all 
things, the variation in the naming of the authors is striking. 

The question as to how much simple exegesis is common to both 
works also deserves attention. The simple interpretation of the 
Scriptures by the Tannaim has, up to the present, not been suffi- 
ciently dealt with; for such a study, the fact that such an agreement 
exists between the two different original sources, is of the greatest 
significance. 

But if the dependance of Mech. II on the school of R. Akiba is 
beyond question, its relation to the Sifre debe Rab is uncertain. 
The matter of fact stands as follows: Mech. II, both as to contents 
and style, exhibits all the peculiarities of Sifre debe Rab; the latest 
Geonim quote passages from it as borrowed from Sifre debe Rab. In 
opposition to this, however, it is certain that those Baraitot which are 
identical with Mech. II, are cited in the Palestinian and Babylonian 
Talmuds not as 39 ‘37 8M or simply as Baraita, but as MIN 37 NIN 
or “ptm ‘3M and under similar formulas; yet, certain passages from 
Sifre debe Rab are absent from Mech.II. Dr. Hoffmann, therefore, 
decides against regarding Mech. II as belonging to Sifre debe Rab, 
and affirms (in opposition to Dr. Lewy and to his own previous 
opinion) its identity with the Midrash of Hizkiah. It seems to me, 
however, that his arguments in favour of his new viewpoint are not 
very strong; particularly is his aryumentum e silentio, in the case of a 
work known only through extracts, not of great significance. In the 
meanwhile this question must still remain open for discussion. 

The notes of the editor are very brief and concise; they content 
themselves with referring the reader to parallel passages, and occa- 
sionally contain nothing more than short, pregnant hints. As I said 
before, more frequent discussion in the notes of the method of 
interpretation followed in our work would have been highly welcome. 

In conclusion, a few more details may be mentioned. To Exod. 
xii. 3, Mech. II quotes Sere’ 3 my. The came reading occurs 
in the old versions, in the Midrashim and in certain MSS., and 
because of its almost universal use in the Pentateuch, deserves 
preference to the reading of the Massora (opposite to p. 8, Note 5). 
To Exod. xii. 16 (p. 16), reference should have been made to Mishna 
Yom Tob, V, 2, and to the only correct explanation, that NWT Naw 
and M827 Nav must be distinguished one from the other (Lewy, 
Ueber einige Fragmente aus der Mischna des Abba Saul, p. 7, Ein 


1 It may be sufficient to adduce one example. The formula in the case 
of anthropomorphisms [yw Aha Tw Ma] PNA Me JAW) MN P99 UX TT 
(ed. Friedmann 65 a) runs in Mech. II: pow) how Ao NT ne prnen; 
cf. Lewy, Ein Wort, &c., p. 26. 
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Wort, &c., p. 6). The reference to Nachmanides to Lev. xxiii. 24, 
nm xyom ow j200n “Dp ’y (Note ’D) signifies but little. Of 
interest is also the explanation with which Mech. II contents itself— 
jIYN PYOHA IX, to which it enumerates some analagous cases; Mech. I 
(p. loa) proceeds quite differently —To p. 40 and Note 3, the reader 
should be referred to Sifre Deut., § 308, and Hoffmann, N3 smrpd 
smrpd p. 4.—To p. 51: the expression xdyd xan27 D9 1D occurs again 
to xx. 10 (p. 108), but seems here to relate to another passage in the 
Midrash ha-Gadol; to xx. 10 it refers to Mech. II, p. 16.—To p. 70: 
the number mdan3 n392 wy mw may have been an intentional 
expression, and not merely the current phrase; 0°27 ’3 was thus 
the eighteenth and not the nineteenth in the Tefilla. That 
which immediately follows, 7M37 ‘PiDD mM”, may serve as proof of 
this. The last verse with N2 ‘5 is, however, beyond doubt a later 
addition.—P. 84, Note 1: the passage must be altered according to 
Mech. I, p. 56a.—Pp. 89 and 94: the variations from Mech. I, which 
are’ not without importance, are not mentioned; cf. Friedmann, 
p. 59 b.—To p. 102, &: ef. Targum Jonathan und Jerugsalmi.—P. 117: 
very curious is the enumeration in this Tanna debe Rab of R. Ismael’s 
thirteen rules of interpretation; whether they can be explained by 
the analogy BDSYvd = j*1=— 77, as Hoffmann proposes (“ Festschrift 
zum siebzigsten Geburtstag A. Berliners’’), is doubtful.—P. 118, 
line 7, from the bottom: ‘3Y T3y must be read twice.—P. 125: of 
interest is the fact that Mech. II gives the story concerning Julian and 
Pappos in complete agreement with Sifra. Taanith, 18 b, to which 
Note 7 refers, has the following in addition: I [277 [3 B’yN); ef. 
Joel, Blicke, I, p. 16 sq.; Graetz, IV, Note 14. This most probably 
read in accordance with Sifra, 99d, DUD WT xb.—To p. 130, verse 23, 
ef. Lewy, p. 23, No. 5, where after wa NOv Ama) wD? nnn wes xd 
Py) WEI NNN is added nnn jy) wer xd) we? nnn Ama we xd 


U5. 
I. ELBOGEN. 
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RECTOR SCHWARZ ON THE MISHNEH TORAH 
OF MAIMONIDES. 


Der Mischneh-Thorah. Ein System der mosaisch-talmudischen Gesetzes- 
lehre, von Prof. Dr. A. ScHwarz, Rektor der israelitisch- 
theologischen Lehranstalt in Wien. 


THIs treatise by the Rector of the Jewish Theological Academy 
at Vienna forms the main contents of a twelfth annual report of 
the institution, the necessary business details as to domestic history 
being relegated to a brief appendix. These latter particulars are of 
considerable interest. It appears that the difficulties in conducting 
a Rabbinjcal seminary in Austria are similar to those met with 
nearer home; the students, at the time of admission, are insufficiently 
prepared and they find it difficult to reconcile the claims of secular, 
with those of specifically Jewish subjects. As a result, the Rector 
has occasion to deplore the fact that no Rabbinical diplomas have 
been granted to students of the college during the past year. 
The course of instruction is, however, of the most comprehensive 
character and it must be very thorough, if we are to judge its quality 
by the volume, now under review, which forms a fitting tribute to 
the memory of Maimonides, upon the seven-hundredth anniversary of 
his death. 

It seems to me that one of the most interesting questions connected 
with the Mishneh Torah is this: What was the purpose of Maimonides 
in writing it? Did he aim at making the study of the Talmud more 
systematic or at bringing about its neglect? In the opinion of 
Professor Schwarz, the former view is the correct one. He quotes the 
passage where the ripe student is enjoined to devote the bulk of his 
time to “Gemara,” i.e. to the reasoned study of tradition (Hilch. 
Talmud Torah, I, 11-12). Luzzatto has, however, pointed out long 
ago the weakness of the argument derived from this passage. 
Maimonides is here only a codifier and besides he includes in 
““Gemara” his favourite metaphysics’. In his preface to the Mishneh 
Torah, he distinctly states that his work will, for the ordinary person, 
supersede all previous books, including the Talmud itself, so that 
people will be able to proceed to its study, immediately after having 
read the Pentateuch. It is true that in an apologetic letter to the 


1 See Cerem Chemed, III, p. 66 et seq. 


. 
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Dayan of Alexandria (Resp. 140), Maimonides stated that his Code 
was only intended for beginners, that he did not desire to diminish 
the study of the Talmud or of Isaac Alfasi and that he had indeed 
read both these works with pupils. This remark was doubtless quite 
sincere, but I do not think that it represents the view, ultimately 
taken by Maimonides, as to the scope and purpose of his Code. His 
final feeling in the matter is best expressed in a letter written to 
his favourite pupil, Ibn Aknin. He there states that he originally 
wrote the Code for his own use, to avoid constant searches in the 
Talmud for necessary conclusions. ‘It has now spread throughout 
the Jewish world and is valued by all except the envious. A time 
will come when all Israel will desire this work only and none will 
read other books, except such as are willing to waste time without 
purpose.” Further, when Ibn Aknin has established his own Beth- 
hammidrash, he is directed to devote himself exclusively to the works 
of Alfasi and Maimonides. He is not to waste his time with the 
details of Talmudic discussion: N¥03) WINDI JI? FANN mon xh 
xan by ina. “These things,” repeats Maimonides, “which I have 
let alone are waste of time and of small use.” At the same time, 
whatever may have been the intention of Maimonides, Professor 
Schwarz is amply justified in claiming that the Mishneh Torah has 
been of immense assistance in making the study of the Talmud more 
comprehensive and in a sense more critical. Like many other great 
men, Maimonides built better than he knew. 

Professor Schwarz devotes much attention to a study of the method 
in which Maimonides has arranged his material, in order to present 
Jewish law as an ordered whole. He shows that Maimonides, in 
dividing his subject into fourteen books, and in subdividing these books 
into eighty-three treatises, strove to display the individual precepts 
of the Law, as related to a central conception of Judaism. True 
religion depends upon knowledge of God, which is accordingly the 
theme of the first book of the Code. To know God aright is to love 
Him and the object of worship and of the ceremonial connected with 
worship is to stir up this love in the heart of man: the second book 
of the Code concerns itself therefore with the details of Jewish ritual. 
The remaining twelve books of the Code are similarly dealt with by 
Professor Schwarz and he shows how artistically Maimonides has 
arranged the different divisions of his subject, so as to form an 
organized whole. Of course, it is a more difficult task to work out 
the same idea, so as to justify the relative positions of the separate 
treatises, into which the books are subdivided. Considering that 
Maimonides had to deal with a theme, no less comprehensive than the 
conduct of life and thought by the individual-Jew, together with 


a A r¥ OF TRY 
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the whole system of Jewish polity, it is not wonderful that parts 
of his subject eluded classification. Professor Schwarz has to admit 
that it was not a very logical arrangement to include the laws of 
mourning in the “ Book of Judges”: Maimonides himself can only 
justify this classification by the sophistical argument that a person, 
executed by a Court of Justice, must be buried upon the same day and 
be honoured by no mourning ceremonials. Similarly one cannot help 
thinking that the reception of proselytes should not have been dealt 
with by Maimonides in his treatise on unlawful marriages, with 
which it is only accidentally connected. On the whole, however, 
Professor Schwarz is successful in showing how logically Maimonides 
has arranged his material. The analysis of the twelfth book of 
the Code is particularly happy: we are made to understand that the 
heading ‘3? refers appropriately to the laws, both of purchase and 
ownership. The method of investigation adopted by Professor 
Schwarz is not one, to which many books could be subjected: the 
Rabbis saw a danger incurred by D'D19D "W715 even in the Pentateuch 
itself. Maimonides, however, certainly devoted much attention to 
the arrangement of his books and himself attempted to discover upon 
what principles the different parts of the Mishna follow one another. 
His own work well repays study from this point of view; indeed, 
Professor Schwarz might perhaps have carried his investigation 
a little further and have compared the arrangement of the 613 
Mosaic precepts in the Code, with that adopted by Maimonides in his 
Sefer Hammitzvoth. 

Professor Schwarz passes on to deal with the Mishneh Torah at 
closer quarters and shows a fine appreciation of the clear and lively 
style in which Maimonides writes, justly observing that the work 
marks an epoch in the development of post-biblical Hebrew, besides 
being a “ Volksbuch ” in the best sense. One would expect a Code to 
furnish but dull reading, yet Maimonides makes the driest subject 
attractive. ‘He cares also for variety; sometimes he addresses us 
personally, sometimes he interposes a question, sometimes he illustrates 
by an analogy, sometimes he refers to the degeneracy of his age. 
Presently he relates to us some personal experience; at the right 
moment, his poetical or homiletic powers are displayed. At other 
times, he thunders against the Karaites, or glorifies Torah and science. 
He never leaves us without a good word and always ends a theme by 
raising us to a higher mood.” In codifying the Talmud, Maimonides 
often throws light upon its meaning, particularly when he has to 
translate some saying of the Rabbis, from Aramaic to Hebrew. In 
such cases and also in others, where ‘he has to select the pas- 
sages to be cited, Maimonides becomes, in effect, a commentator 
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of the Talmud. This fact is demonstrated by Professor Schwarz, by 
means of many happy illustrations; he shows how Maimonides 
sometimes gives an added meaning to the Talmud, by the change of 
a single word. Our author then proceeds to show us how Maimonides 
condenses his material, blending together the statements of the 
Mishna and the comments of the Gemara into a compact whole. 
A number of examples are added, in which Maimonides explains the 
force of the laws he propounds, by means of concrete examples, taken 
from the Talmud. In yet another chapter, it is pointed out that 
Maimonides often quotes a maxim of law or morals, without mention 
of the Biblical verse, given as its basis in the Talmud, and that he, 
even, on occasion,.refers such a maxim to a passage from Scripture, 
other than that employed by the earlier Rabbis. This characteristic 
of the Code of Maimonides has often been pointed out before! and it 
is perhaps emphasized by Professor Schwarz at excessive length. On 
the other hand, only meagre treatment is given by our author to the 
general principles, which are characteristic of the Code. His own 
original contributions, under this heading, are but of secondary im- 
portance and he mainly confines himself to a rather futile criticism 
of previous writers, who have attempted to classify the D’2077 bp. 
In effect, he somewhat misunderstands their purpose, in propounding 
these principles. They are concerned not only with an analysis of 
the methods, adopted by Maimonides, but also with the question, 
how his Code is to be applied to the determination and enforcement 
of Jewish law, in actual practice. They are therefore justified in 
emphasizing such a proposition, as that proper religious decisions can 
only be arrived at in disputed cases, when we compare the words of 
Maimonides with those of the ancient authorities, upon which he 
relies. Similarly, it is quite reasonable from this point of view, to 
discuss the relative importance to be attached to the opinions of 
Maimonides and of the Tosaphists. 

Finally, Professor Schwarz discusses, at great length, the relation- 
ship of the Mishneh Torah to the exegesis of the Halachah. This is 
by far the most original and valuable portion of the book. 
Maimonides carefully distinguishes the Halachah derived A} 2wWN "BD 
from that derived nbapa ‘5. Professor Schwarz shows that the 
former heading refers to laws, based upon the traditional inter- 
pretation of the Pentateuch. Those traditions, which the Rabbis do 
not seriously base upon the language of the written Law, are 
described by Maimonides as ndapn ‘an. By collecting together the 


1 The literature on this subject is summarized in the Yad Malachi under 
the heading 0”2077 *45, sect. 4. 
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passages, 179 in number, where one or other of these phrases occurs 
in the Code, Professor Schwarz is able to throw much light upon the 
view, taken by Maimonides, as to the genesis and development of the 
traditional Law. Let us take one illustrative passage, where both 
these expressions are used together by Maimonides,—a passage con- 
taining also a valuable contribution to Biblical exegesis. The sin- 
offering, that varies according to a man’s means, has to be brought, 
inter alia, to atone for the offence of entering unwittingly the 
sanctuary or eating the flesh of sacrifices, in a state of uncleanness. 
The liability to bring an offering, in these circumstances, is proved 
by the Rabbis from Scripture, by means of the kind of inference 
known as IN ]'23. Maimonides, according to his wont, calls this 
a proof AYWA ‘DD (Shegagoth, X, 5). He proceeds to say that 
although this thing depends upon tradition (ndapn ‘5),—for the 
proof given by the Rabbis is of a non-natural kind,—it is really 
implied by the plain meaning of Scripture. As Professor Schwarz 
well remarks, Lev. v. 2-3, can only be rightly interpreted, as referring 
to the class of offender here indicated, for the Mosaic Law never 
regards a ritual uncleanness as sinful, unless the person so defiled 
comes into contact with sacred things. We have here a remarkable 
example of a Rabbinical interpretation seemingly far-fetched, but yet 
perfectly accurate }, 

Professor Schwarz does not sufficiently emphasize (except by a 
cursory reference on p. 163) the fact that Maimonides uses the term 
nbapn ‘pp in another sense, besides that already mentioned, applying 
it to traditions derived from the Prophets and Hagiographa (‘735 
mbap) or originating from Biblical authorities subsequent to Moses. 
Thus amongst the laws so derived, Maimonides mentions the secondary 
kinds of forbidden marriages, as formulated by Solomon, the rule based 
on 2 Sam. xii. 8, that a king must not have more than eighteen wives, 
and the regulations, inferred from the history of Absalom, respecting 
« life-long Nazirite ?. 

It is to be regretted that Professor Schwarz has omitted to throw 
light upon the way in which Maimonides uses the phrase "379 
p’"51D. As is well known, this is employed in two senses both in the 
Code and also in the Sefer Hammitzvoth. Not only is it applied to 
Rabbinic ordinances but also, in general, to Halachoth, based upon 
the thirteen exegetical principles of R. Ishmael, and to so-called 


1 In translating Lev. v. 2-3, the word own) must be rendered ‘in such 
a way as to incur guilt,” and not as E. V. “then he shall be guilty.” 

2 The passages, in the Mishneh Torah, here referred to are Ishuth i. 6, 
Melachim iii. 2, Neziruth iii. 12. 
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Sinaitic Halachoth. Maimonides declares that such Halachoth are 
only to be classed as Mosaic, when the Talmud contains an express 
statement to that effect. Thus the rule that a valid marriage can be 
solemnized by means of a money payment is called by Maimonides a 
“law of the scribes,” although it is based upon a 71’ 757) (Ishuth 
i.2). On the other hand, he includes amongst the 613 precepts of 
the Law some rules, which do not appear to be covered by his own 
principles, such as the regulation, based upon a traditional perversion 
of Deut. xxiv. 16, that the evidence of near relations is invalid. Of 
course, this part of the subject has been discussed at great length 
alike by those who criticise and by those who defend the view of 
Maimonides ', but none of them explain his standpoint quite satis- 
factorily. It is at least clear that Maimonides limits the range of the 
written Law and distinguishes it from tradition far more sharply than 
other Talmudists have done. 

After reading the treatise of Professor Schwarz, one appreciates 
more ‘clearly than ever the paradox, presented by the Code of 
Maimonides. On the one hand, it is eminently suited to the beginner 
in Rabbinic, being so clear and lucid that he who runs may read. 
When, however, we attempt to tiace the author’s dicta to their 
source and to study the methods, in accordance with which the whole 
work was compiled, we are confronted by no ordinary difficulties. 


Many of these difficulties have been successfully dealt with by 
Professor Schwarz, and although he has not said the last word upon 
the subject, he has added materially to our knowledge of Maimonides, 


in the capacity of Talmudist and Codifier of Jewish Law. 
H. S. LEwIs. 


1 The issue is presented, with extraordinary learning and ability, in 
the Yad Malachi, 0”2077 52, sect. 7. 
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SAMUEL AL-MAGRIBI'S KARAITE LAWS. 


iret EM ye dle Gat lh Sl GL Go doll wal 
an ee etn wl oe b ad oe gl. Die Civil-Gesetze 


der Karder von Samuel al-Magrebi, nach einer Berliner Handschrift 
herausgegeben. Inaugural-Dissertation...von SAUL GITELSOHN. 
Berlin, 1904, in 8vo. 27+(1) pp. +43 pp. (Text). 

ONCE again we have before us a portion of Samuel al-Magribi's 
al-Murschid (on the two parts alieady published see my notices in 
this Review, XVI, 405; XVII, 594), and once again only part of 
a section, namely, the first twenty-one chapters of section VI. The 
entire section contains fifty-one chapters, and treats, as its super- 
scription states, of all those religious laws that concern human 
intercourse. But this section differs from those hitherto known 
in this respect, that the subject-matter is not limited to an isolated 
theme, but the author here bases himself on the section Mishpdtim 
and explains the laws contained in it in order’. Still, his results 
have not the appearance of a commentary but that of a code-book, 
so that in dealing with single precepts of this section he includes 
within the sphere of his inquiry the other pertinent passages in the 
Pentateuch. For example, in dealing with the laws about slaves, Exod. 
xxi, 2 seqq., he also mentions Lev. xxv. 39 seqq., which is particularly 
emphasized (p. 7,1. 4; 1 w32ANA TOF NTF wD aaobN We DoyND... 
sonst Taba ads 55 ata Sypde in jo pds yi sis od sox 
vaytx. jo any 55 ‘pond Nn); beside the laws on murderers, 
Exod. xxi. 12-14, we also have Num. xxxv (pp. 14-15); beside the 
explanation of the law, Exod. xxi. 22, also that of Deut. xxv. 11 
(p. 29); beside the discussion of Exod. xxi. 33 also that of Deut. 
xxii. 8 (p. 39, 1. 5 from below: ‘yn “Ip byaby min mppa poy... 
42) win m3 m3n 3; the common factor in both laws is the 
prevention of damage arising from lack of precaution).— In this 
part also Samuel is conscious of his function as a compiler, 
for in adducing various calculations in assessing the price of the 
oxen, in connexion with the law of Exod. xxi. 35 b, he emphasizes 


1 As this section contains penal as well as civil laws, the editor has 
‘unjustly entitled his publication Die Civil-Gesetze der Karder. Cf., e.g., 
cap. 3-6 on the laws contained in Exod. xxi. 12-17, 
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the synoptical lucidity of his presentment in contrast to previous 
authors (p. 42, 1.7: min won xd ananbe wim pads im 
ain 359 pw pad min per minds win ody xodybss mo oned 
Sx svdxny opm may pon oxds).— He often takes note of the 
opinion of the Talmudists, without mentioning them by name (see the 
references of the editor), only several times he calls them ppdasnds 
‘“theretics,” and occasionally employs sharp expressions, which is not 
his custom elsewhere (see especially p.17, 1.7; p. 38, 1.6).—Of other 
peculiarities of the portion now edited, there must also be mentioned : 
some remarks of a linguistic import (p. 20, 1. 14, DWHA Se wan in 
Deut. xxv. 1 instead of DON DIpd by, just like the expression 
in Arabic, psrbs bx DIPNN; p. 32, 1. 14; p. 34, 1. 9, M2 has 
a frequentative significance, just like 223 in contrast to 3311; p. 39, 
], 7, the difference between 7) and “NI; p. 40, 1. 10, APD is 
derived from P'Y “to narrow,” cf. Amos ii. [not xi.] 13) as well as a 
neo-Hebraic formation (j)"¥3 “strife,” from 1¥2’, p. 26, 1. 19, and p. 29," 
1. 20)}. 

The present text has been edited by Herr Gitelsohn fairly correctly 
only according to the Berlin MS., but it contained many printer’s 
errors, especially in regard to the diacritical points?. In the notes 
the editor confines himself to what is absolutely necessary, and is 
at pains to secure a brevity that is praiseworthy. Still he ought to 
have gone somewhat more closely into the sources, especially where 
views not generally admitted are adduced. Thus, the view that 
Exod. xxi. 2 seqq. treats of a proselyte, as well as the classification of 
four kinds of slaves (p. 3, 1. 3 from below), originated in Jefet b. Ali 
and is also found in the case of the Samaritan Ibrahim b. Ja‘kib (see 
J.Q. R., XVI, 404; Aron b. Josef, who, in the Mibhar, quotes this 
view of Jefet, follows the Talmud, namely, that the question here is 
”3 17192), The division of the murderers into three classes (p. 14, 
1, 4seqq.) 1s found in Aaron b. Elia (Gan Eden, fol. 176d). The strange 
assertion that by M3") in Exod. xxi. 4 are to be understood the altars 
at the gates of justice (p. 15, 1. 6 from below: namds 7593 7... 
odan oma by pa oxands atay wwdi ide omyede wp vide 


1 In the Talmud x": occurs as a substantive, e. g., Megilla, 24 b yan ™3"3 
37 E27, 

2 e.g., p. 4, 1.3 from below won, read xmur; p.9, 1.5 may, read 
Hmap 5 p. 11, 1. 2 Pon, read Toon; p. 16, 1. 12 1p, read 1p; ib., 1.8 from 
below ‘5s, read 15s); p. 17, 1. 7 5xva, read 5ux2; p. 19, 1. 16 ArmaNcn, read 
Hrmrnn; p. 20, 1. g W290, read W919; p. 27, 1.14 ON, read ON; p. 34, 
1.7 from below oxd5ox2, read cxdobx2; ib., 1. ult. mn, read rma; p. 35, 
1. 11 1, read 4, &e. 

002 
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sox any ain naieds win Sandy mato 55 Syx 1), an assertion 
likewise found in Ibrahim (ef. J. Q. R., 1. c.), was probably borrowed by 
Samuel from Hadassi (Eshkol, Alphab., 271, 3 seqq., where the proof 
is also from Amos ii. 8). In the discussion on f\1DX 7'' dy (cap. 9) 
reference should be made to the distinction between the Rabbinical 
and the Karaite conception (see Kaufmann-Gedenkbuch, p. 177), and 
on }'Y NNN PY (cap. 10), cf. Monatsschrift, XLI, 205.—On the notes 
may also be made the following remark: “IND (p. 3, n.k, where the 
impossible spelling ‘‘ha-Dassy” is given) simply denotes “ outer 
meaning” and forms the antithesis to }ON2 “inner meaning.”—The 
opinion that in ANINS by nee (Lev. xviii. 10) bigamy is forbidden 
(p. 11, n.q) is not shared by all Karaites: see the various inter- 
pretations of this precept in my article on ‘Anan, R. E.J., XLV, 
185 seqq. 

Herr Gitelsohn has also omitted to give a translation, in place 
whereof he provides a rather long introduction, which could, however, 
have been reduced to a minimum or even omitted for the most part. 
Apart from some useful observations on the Arabic vocalization and 
on the vulgarisms of the author (p. 17 seqq.), this introduction contains 
only views that have either long been known or that are erroneous. 
Strange as it is that even now Schahrast4ni should be given as the 
source of our knowledge of Jewish sects (p. 5, n. 2), instead of refer- 
ence being made to Kirkisinf and Alberani, it is just as remarkable 
to assert that Samuel al-Magribi interrupts the decline of the Arabic- 
Karaite literature which set in with Jeshfia b. Jehida, and that he 
can be regarded as the last classical writer of this literature (p. 14), 
when, as a matter of fact, Samuel is only an ordinary compiler, and 
when, in this respect, even Jefet b. Sagir, who lived in the thirteenth 
century, must be placed higher. This shows that Herr Gitelsohn has 
no proper idea of the development of the Karaite literature, and yet 
with enviable naiveté he passes general judgment upon it, thus, for 
example, that it is lacking in strict logic (p. 13). Just as naive are 
the long-winded discussions about ndyn ( pp- 8-10), which is also often 
written plene Dyd and which is simply= axe, ie. teacher (Heb. 
snbn; cf. also J.Q. R., l.c., p. 4081). Samuel's full name (see p. 8) 
was b. Mose b. Jeshfia (not Joshua) b. Mordechai b. Amram b. Salomo 
b. Amram (see my Zur jiid.-arab. Litter., p. 77, also about a hitherto 
unknown Arabic work of Samuel, containing an account of Mount 


1 In the passage from Firkowitsch cited p. 10, 1. 3, we should probably 
simply read : ow mynn 1202 an? SeInw OoyN NII... . Iwo NID 1239, 
unless Firkowitsch himself, who knew no Arabic, made a mistake. 
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Moriah and the Temple; on the other hand, the “ Kitab al-Ibbar,” 
invented by Herr Gitelsohn, on p. 12, on the basis of a misunder- 
stood quotation from Pinsker, is simply the Hebrew translation of 
Division III of the Murschid, which has been edited by F. Kauffmann), 
and the title NINN (corresponding to the Arabic Wk-\l), which 
he bore, is found not only among Karaites (p. 14, n. 2), but also among 
Arabic authors (see Zur jiid.-arab. Litter., 1. ¢.). 


SAMUEL PozNANSKI. 
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NOTES TO J.Q.R. 


I. 
SCHAM (nxw) ALS NAME PALASTINA'S. 


IN seinen tiberaus dankenswerthen reichen Mittheilungen aus den 
Kairoer Geniza-Fragmenten ! stellt E. J. Worman auch die Erwihn- 
ungen der beiden alten Synagogen von Fostat zusammen, die mit 
ihren arabischen Namen als MORWON ADD (oder mmx AD 
pony) und }*pxryos AOD bezeichnet werden. Neben diesen 
arabischen Namen finden sich in den Documenten der Geniza auch 
die hebriischen Namen ovodyy7 nD und OY9337 ND. Der 
Verfasser vermuthet zwar, dass diese hebriiischen Namen die 
Aequivalente jener arabischen Bezeichnungen seien, aber ganz sicher 
erscheint ihm das nicht ; und was die erstere der beiden Synagogen 
betrifft, stellt er die Hypothese auf, dass sie zuerst die “ Synagoge 
der Jerusalemier” hiess und spiter unter dem Einflusse von neu 
angekcmmenen Gemeindemitgliedern aus Damascus die “ Synagoge 
der Syrier” (oder Damascener, denn DXW bezeichnet auch Damascus) 
genannt wurde. Aber diese Hypothese ist ganz iiberfliissig, und jener 
Zweifel an der Identitaét der mit den hebriischen und den arabischen 
Namen bezeichneten Synagogen ist unberechtigt. Denn ONXW be- 
deutet nichts anderes als Sew YS (Palistina), und PX nichts 
anderes als 533. Saadja in seinem Jezirah-Commentar (IV, 3, ed. 
Lambert, p. 76, Z. 2) bezeichnet die palistinensischen Juden als 
oxwdx dn, die babylonischen Juden als prayos dns. Speciell die 
Anwendung von OXY als Bezeichnung Palistina’s, aber auch Jeru- 
salem’s ist in der arabisch-jiidischen Litteratur vielfach nachzu- 
weisen. Jephet b. Ali iibersetzt ‘387, Daniel viii. 9, mit onwox (s. 
seinen Commentar zu Daniel, ed. Bargés, p. 82, Z. 7) und setzt im 
Commentar dafiir: Seas YN. Abulwalid iibersetzt {¥5, Ezechiel 
Xvi. 29, mit ONY (Kitab-ul-usul, Col. 47, Z. 30) ; ebenso heisst es im 
Kitab al Tarich (ed. Neubauer, Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, II, 92) *: 


1 J.Q.R, XVIII, 1 ff. 
? Uber das Verh&ltniss dieser Chronik zu Saadja s. Revue des Etudes 


Juives, XLIX, 298. 
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oxeds 1b3 spy iyo nd Sup» Sint, dh. der in Gen. x. 6 genannte 
Kanaan bevélkerte Palistina. Dem Worte DXWON in Abulwalid’s 
Kitab-al-Luma’, p. 269, Z. 11, entspricht in Jehuda Ibn Tibbon’s hebr. 
Ubersetzung (Rikmah, p. 162, Z. 9): obvi. Einen von Abulwalid 
beniitzten palistinensischen Bibelcodex bezeichnet er als YON >|NY¥D 
(Luma'‘, p. 238, Z. 10); Ibn Tibbon setzt dafiir: mode x71) 
(Rikmah, p. 142, Z. 16)*. In den arabischen Schlachtregeln (von 
Samuel Ibn Gama‘) heisst der jerusalemische (palistinensische) 
Talmud: ‘oxvds tybnbx (s. Geiger’s Jtidische Zeitschrift, I, 239, 
Anm. 4). Maimuni hat in seinem Mischna-Commentar tiberall ONY, 
wo in den hebriischen Ubersetzungen Syne 7 steht. — Auch zur 
Erklirung eines dunkeln-talmudischen Ausdruckes wurde diese 
specielle Bedeutung von DNWY angewendet. Im Aruch niamlich heisst 
es in dem Artikel "NOW (ed. Kohut, VIII, 97), der nur der Erklirung 
des Ausdruckes "XD°Y ‘NN (Menachoth 33b) gewidmet ist: DIN 
Sener pax xm oxwdex tb2 vany 3. Diese Erklaérung von ‘No 
mit “ palistinensisch” findet sich auch im Talmudcommentare R. 
Chananels z. St.; aber er leitet das Wort nicht vom arabischen 
ONY, sondern vom biblischen Eigennamen DY ab; pax Sv Now “EB 
py 23 pax amy Sener (ND also soviel wie ‘semitisch ’). — Es ist 
also tiber jeden Zweifel erhaben, dass ovndenna no'.5 nur die 
hebriische Ubersetzung von mONwON HDD ist, dabei bedeutet 
“jerusalemisch ’’ soviel wie palistinensisch, ganz wie in der Bezeich- 
nung des palistinensischen Targum und des palistinensischen Talmud 
als ‘“‘jerusalemisch”. Bei Sanbari (ed. Neubauer, M. J. Chr., I, 118) 
heisst es ausdriicklich: PAX WIND INN WIDw MDI29 ‘NI Ww Ady 
moxsyos nooa 523 (wx no Ine woxwds now Seaw. In 
Worman’s Abhandlung — damit schliesse ich diese Notiz — miisste 
es statt “ Synagogue of the Syrians” immer heissen: “Synagogue of 
the Palestinians.” 





Bei dem auf Seite 14 erwihnten Namen von Schulhiuptern und 
Exilarchen wire auf meine Abhandlung inJ.Q.R., XV, 79, 96. (‘‘ Das 
Gaonat in Palastina und das Exilarchat in Aegypten ”’) zu verweisen. 
— 8. 21, im arabischen Texte, muss etatt 2, gelesen werden us) 
und statt “Ris al-Yahtid” muss es in der Ubersetzung heissen : 
Oberhaupt (Vorsteher) der Juden. 

W. BAcHER. 


1S. mein Leben und Werke des Abulwalid, S. 51. 
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II. 


In the J. 9. R., XVH, p. 639, I have given a short account of the 
Massoretic Bible of Moses ben Asher ; working, as I explained in the 
article, far away from my library and from my own books. I have 
to note that in the Studia Biblica, III, p. 36, Neubauer has also given 
a reproduction of the colophon and of one page of the MS. His 
photographs, however, have not turned out well; and there is, 
therefore, no harm done in their having been reproduced. I note 
also that both Baer and Wickes hold that this is not a MS. of 
Moses ben Asher, not even of his school, since the accentuation does 
not agree with the known rules of that scholar. Saphir and Baer 
are of opinion that the characters employed in the MS. are Spanish, 
and that therefore the codex is of Western European origin; an 
opinion which Neubauer very properly rejects. I can only say that 
the ornamentations upon a few of its pages are very similar in 
general character and appearance to those published on Plates 1-4 
in Giinzberg’s “‘L’Ornement hébreu” (St. Petersburg MS. of the 
year 930), from a MS. which probably was written either in Syria 
or Mesopotamia. I note further that in an article published in the 
Zeitschr. fiir Assyriologie, X1V, pp. 293 et seq., Merx has printed 
the final Massorah from the codex of the year 1028, described by me 
on pp. 627, 628 of the aforementioned article. It is strange to read 
that he was able to see nothing of the other MSS. kept in the Karaite 
synagogue at Cairo. Ihave no special knowledge of the Massorah, 
and cannot enter into a controversy as regards the ascription of the 
MS. to Moses ben Asher. If the scholars above mentioned are right, 
it is curious, to say the least, that the same fate has befallen Moses 
ben Asher as has befallen Aaron ben Asher, for Wickes (‘A treatise 
on the accentuation of the Prose Books of the Old Testament,” pp. vii 
et seq.) and others believe that the famous Aleppo MS. is falsely 
ascribed to Aaron. 

RICHARD GOTTHEIL. 


III. 


I find the following on p. 363 of the January number of the Jewish 
Quarterly Review: —‘ ‘Word-peddling’ and ‘date-mongering’ are 
terms which Mr. Wiener may apply to critical methods if he so 
delights, but it is not too much to ask that sincerity and honesty 
be attributed also to those who use them.” I gladly leave my readers 
to judge of tbe truth of the reviewer's other statements and com- 
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ments, but as this one affects my personal character I ask you to 
publish this communication. 

The suggestion that I have attributed insincerity or dishonesty to 
any critic is entirely baseless. Further, I did my best to prevent 
the possibility of any such inference being drawn from the evidence 
I adduced, by writing the following:—‘‘ Nobody will question the 
excellence of their intentions; nobody will suggest that any critic 
would willingly be guilty of the slightest falsehood; but can it 
fairly be said that the work we have examined shows that its authors 
possess the qualities of observing accurately and impartially, and 
reporting correctly the results of their observation ?”—[Studies in 
Biblical Law, pp. 32-3.] 

HAROLD M. WIENER. 


IV. 


The valuable notes by Professor Bacher and Dr. Porges (J. Q. R., 
XVIII, 146 seq.) do not exhaust the rectifications that may be made 
in Professor Gottheil’s article on the Cairo MSS. (J.Q.R., XVII, 
609 seq.). May I be permitted to add a few more? Not all the MSS. 
described by G. were unknown before. Besides Jacob Saphir, Pro- 
fessor Merx, in Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, XIV, 293 seq. (in which 
issue, by the way, Professor Gottheil also appears as a contributor), 
in his article “‘ Die Schlussmassora aus dem Cairiner Codex vom Jahre 
1028” (No. 13 in G.’s list), mentions also Nos. 16 and 34 shown him 
by the Chief Rabbi of the Karaites, whom he calls Shabtay (G., 
page 611, Cheleby) Mangouby. Six of the MSS. were described by 
Dr. Harkavy in his 0°" 01 OwWIN, VI (reprint from 73D57). 

P. 616, end. The Jewish Encyclopedia, I, 637-8, states the gene- 
rally well-known fact that the Antiochus-Megilla is to be found in 
editions and MSS. of parts of the Bible. Besides the MSS. mentioned 
in Note 3, we find the Megilla in Biblical MSS. in Hamburg, Leipzig, 
Paris, Parma, Turin, &c. (cp. Gaster’s edition, pp. 15-16). 

P. 616, n. 1. Asa proof of the interest occasionally taken by Jews 
in the Gentile Bible, G. mentions a British Museum MS. containing 
a list of eighteen passages in which the translators of the LXX are 
said to have altered the text. We find the same list also in other 
MSS., e.g. Cod. Munich, 392, but it is proof of their interest only for 
very ancient times; cp. Mekilta, ed. Friedmann, 15 b, Megilla, 9, 
Exodus Rabba, V, 5, and other parallel passages. 

P. 617  Copyists of the Hillel family are not so entirely unknown 
as G. thinks. Neubauer, Studia Biblica, Ill, 23 f., states that a 
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St. Petersburg MS. of the Hagiographa was written by a Moses 
ben Hillel in 994. 

P. 619. No.5 is mentioned by Harkavy (l.c. 8, No. 1), who reads 
correctly orbs Nya &, and also saw that Kislew 4949 was 1188. 

P. 625, No. 10. A Lisbon edition of the Earlier Prophets is unknown ; 
it is probably ed. Leiria 1494. 

Ibid., No. 11.. G. mentions a MS. of the Mishna ending with the 
ninth chapter of Mishpatim, o’>ynen ns (sic) 13107. As there is 
no treatise Mishpatim in the Mishna, it is doubtless a copy of 
Maimonides’ Mishneh Torah, ending with Mishpatim IX, probably that 
of the third part mentioned in Ibn Saphir, I, 12 a. 

Pp. 625-7, No. 12. One of the two Hilleli-Codices in G.’s article is 
mentioned by Harkavy (l.c., No. 2), who states that the frontispiece 
of the second volume, as well as the date at the end, are late forgeries, 
and that the MS. is written ina German hand. Saphir (1. c.) recognized 
the handwriting of a contemporary writer of Jerusalem in the 
epigraph, and says that the MS. was dated ‘under Solyman ” (1521 
seq.), and bears no other date. 

P. 627, No. 13. The statement that the MS. extends “from 
Chronicles to Ezra and Nehemiah” deserves the amplification given 
to it by Merx, l.c., p. 294, who informs us that between Chronicles 
and Ezra are all the Hagiographa, and that the MS. in the poetical 
books often has only two columns. Merx also prints the colophon 
as Harkavy does (l.c., p. 10, No. 4), and besides gives the Massoretic 
notes at the end of the MS. (1. c. 310-30). 

P. 632, No. 18. Mishael ben Uzziel, who is the author of an Arabic 
treatise on the differences between Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali (cf. 
Harkavy, 0°30" DJ Own, II, pp. ro and 12), lived in the twelfth 
century. A letter of his to a R. Hananel, a Genizah MS., was 
published in Z.f. H. B., IV, 155-8; cp. ibid., 186, Steinschneider, 
Arab, Literatur, § 167. 

P. 636, No. 27. In Harkavy, l.c., p. 10, No. 5, the note by the scribe 
is given, and the part now illegible reads: D‘31ON8 JAI Ww" 0d 
fON OMY AID AP wy ond Dy sow Ape’ Iw. Samuel ben 
Jacob is the writer of the famous Bible MS. of 1009 in the St. Peters- 
burg Library (Harkavy and Strack’s Catalogue, p. 269)}, the handwriting 
according to Harkavy being the same. The same library has also 
a Pentateuch with Massora and Saadia’s translation written by him 
(Harkavy, ibid.). 

1 In 1134 this MS. was bought by ...72.. apy" pa Ayer wR PAA HEN 


IPP PRI Nw? WN [7797 TMdw, who is known to us through Prof. Schechter’s 
Saadyana, pp. 81, 115, 116. Cf. also E. J. Worman in J. Q.R., XVIII, 


p. 14. 
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P. 638, No. 30. The note on Lev. x. 16 is that of the small Massora ; 
the reading of the Florence MS. (note 1) is that of our editions of 
Maseket Soferim, IX, 2. 

Ibid., No. 33. The commentary, of which a specimen is given, is 
by Rashi. 

Pp. 639-41, No. 349. Harkavy, l.c., pp. 8-10, No. 3. Neubauer, 
l.c., 25 seq. The date on p. 640, 1. 18, Harkavy reads N”NS 
(1130). G.’s identification of 1443 (Sel)=1684 has been criticized by 
Porges. That 827 since the destruction of the second temple, the 
supposed date of the MS., is 895 (not 897), is shown by Neubauer 
and Harkavy. The latter has four inscriptions not to be found in G.’s 
article. P. 640, 1. 21, Harkavy reads "7722098 733 NB’, . 2 7, 
a name which occurs also in one of the inscriptions not mentioned 
by G., and he explains "72DS% 199 = "32 yn, “who is 
known under the name the ‘Alexandrian.’” Another inscription 
begins *p>adxe maby 72 pay ims wypay DN’aIN IN| Ar, and 
Harkavy thinks that he is a different person from the {2 yay’ 
oan moby, who was not a Karaite, and did not write out the 
Tetragrammaton, as is done in the inscriptions of his Karaite 
namesake. In Neubauer’s article a poor facsimile of the colophon, 
printed upside down at that, is to be found together with a facsimile 
of 1 Sam. iv. 15-v. 8. Neubauer, p. 25, states that Baer and Wickes 
conclude from the mode of accentuation that the MS. cannot have 
been written by a Massorete of Ben Asher’s school, and gives some 
proofs. He concludes from the facsimile that it is written in the 
eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century, and says that 
Harkavy shares his opinion. Curiously enough, Harkavy (l.c.) 
believes in its authenticity. 

P. 641, No. 37, read 8“990. A copy of this collection was in 
Azulai’s possession; cp. odin dv’, ed. Benjakob, p. 7 a. 

P. 642, No. 39, read “19. The author is called 12NIY Ay 
it yy by Azulai, l.c., p. 55d. 

Ibid., No. 40, is a collection of Responsa printed in Leghorn, 1783. 

Ibid., No. 45. The note at the end is that of the printer Parentz to 
his edition of the text of the Hoshen Mishpat., Venice, 1574. Are 
the notes of Jacob Castro, that is, the &’P'72, printed on the whole 
of the Shulhan‘ Aruk, Constantinople, 1718, added to a copy of this 
edition? 

P. 644, No. 53. Probably an Arabic translation of the well-known 
Syn, 

Ibid. No. 54 is not on the Pentateuch, but on Ibn Ezra’s com- 
mentary to the Pentateuch. It is the MIY5 NI¥; cp. Steinschneider, 
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Cat. Bodl., 2556; Friedlaender, Essays on the Writings of Ibn Ezra, 
221-6. 

Ibid., No. 58. According to the description of the contents, the 
ant ‘MSN is probably Melli’s well-known printed extract of the 
NDIN Nw. Was Josef Ergas the owner of the MS. ? 

P.649, No. 70. Cp. Harkavy (1. c., p. 3, No. 24), who reads the name 
set pepe ant... and the date ‘wen ANT OID one OND” 
(1322). 

P. 650 seq. The passage of Saphir referred to on p. 651, note 3, 
shows that the epigraph is a copy of the Aleppo Codex with cor- 
rections by Firkowitz, who changed NYX)3 j3 YI into ON 73; 
cp. also Harkavy, 1. c., pp. 6-7, and Graetz, Monatsschrift, 1875, 
p. 5 seq. Perhaps Firkowitz copied the note in the Jerusalem MS. 


ALEXANDER MARX. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HEBRAICA AND JUDAICA. 
JANUARY—Marcu, 19061. 


E. A, ABBortt, “Johannine Grammar” (London, A. & C. Black), 
Much of interest for students of Jewish Hellenistic writings. 
Pp. xxvii, 687. Price 16s. 6d. net. 


I. ABRAHAMS, “ Festival Studies, being Thoughts on the Jewish 
Year” (London, Macmillan ; Philadelphia, J. H. Greenstone). Con- 
tents: (i) The Hopefulness of the Seder; (ii) The Poetry of Pentecost ; 
(iii) The Procession of the Palms; (iv) The Book of Life; (v) The 
Abodah ; (vi) Purim Parodies; (vii) Art on the Seder Table; (viii) A 
Unique Haggadah Picture; (ix) The Succah of the Bible ; (x) Some 
Succahs I have known; (xi) Judaea Devicta; (xii) The Decalogue 
in the Liturgy; (xiii) By the Water-side; (xiv) God and Man; 
(xv) Chad Gadya; (xvi) Myrtle; (xvii) Willows of the Brook ; 
(xviii) Queen Esther on the English Stage; (xix) Hans Sachs’ 
“Esther”; (xx) The Shofar; (xxi) Hanucah in Olden Times; 
(xxii) The Hallel; (xxiii) The Four Sons; (xxiv) Adon Olam. Pp. x, 
185. Price 2s. 6d. 


A. ACKERMANN, ‘‘ Geschichte der Juden in Brandenburg’’ (Berlin, 
Lamm). Pp. ix, 224. Price 4 M. 


S. ADLER, ‘Das Schulunterhaltungsgesetz und die preussischen 
Birger jiidischen Glaubens” (Frankfurt a. M., Kauffmann). Third 
edition with an Appendix, ‘Der neue Schulgesetzentwurf und die 
jiidische Schule.” Pp. 44. Price 1 M. 


M. AUERBACH, ‘“ Wéorterbuch zur Mechilta des R. Ismael, Buch- 
stabe &, nebst Einleitung” (Berlin, Lamm). A contribution to the 
lexicography of the Tannaite Midrash. The Introduction deals with 
grammatical matters: comparing the Hebrew of the Mechilta with 


Biblical Hebrew. Pp. 115. Price 2.50 M. 
D. BALAKAU, “ Die Sozialdemokratie und das jiidische Proletariat” 
(Vienna, Suschitzky). Pp. 64. Price 80 Pf. 


1 Some publications which appeared at the end of 1905 are included in 
this list. 
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J. P. BautzEeR, “ Hebriische Schulgrammatik fiir Gymnasien” 
(Stuttgart, Metzler). Pp. vii, 143. Price 1.50 M. 


J. BAn6écz1, “ Evkényv, 1906" (Budapest, izr. magyar irodalmi 
Tarsulat). Contributions by L. Blau, S. Krauss, &c. Pp. 394. 


H. M. Barctay, ‘‘ The New Jerusalem: its Measures and Metaphors, 
as explained in the Temple of Ezekiel” (London, Partridge). With 
frontispiece. Pp. 89. Price 1s. 


W. Barry, “Tradition of Scripture, its origin, authority, and 
interpretation * (London, Longmans), Pp. 304. Price 3s. 6d. 


M. BEERMANN, “Zur Jahreswende: Festpredigten gehalten am 
Roschhaschana und Yom Kippur 5666” (Frankfurt a. M., Kauffmann, 
1905). Pp. 74. Price1 M. 


K. Be@ricu, “Das Messiasbild des Ezechiel ” (Tiibingen, Diss., 1905). 
Pp. 39. 

E. BEHRENS, “ Assyrisch-Babylonische Briefe religidsen Inhalts aus 
der Sargonidenzeit ” (Leipzig, Dissertation, 1905). Pp. 56. 


W. H. Bennett, “Archaeology and Criticism’ (London, Con- 
temporary Review, April, 1905). 

A. BERENDTS, “Die Zeugnisse vom Christentum im slavischen 
De bello Judaico des Josephus’ (Leipzig, Hinrichs). In Gebhardt u. 
Harnack’s ‘‘ Texte und Untersuchungen " (Neue Folge, xiv, 4). Pp. 79. 
Price 2.50 M. 

A. BracH, “ Zur Erinnerung an den 700 jiihr. Todestag des jiidischen 
Geisteshelden Moses Maimonides” (Brussels, Ach). 2nded. Pp. 14. 
Price 50 cent. 


“BIBLE, SHOULD CLERGYMEN CRITICIZE THE” (London, Nisbet). 
By various writers. Pp. 250. Price 3s. 6d. 


“‘ BIBLIOGRAPHIE DER THEOLOGISCHEN LITERATUR” (Berlin, 
Schwetschke & Sohn). 

A. BLack, “ Ruth, a Hebrew Idyl” (London, Hodder & Stoughton). 
Twelve Short Studies. Pp. 246. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

S. Borus, “Sollen und dirfen die Juden zum Christentum tiber- 
treten? Ein Beitrag zur Lisung der Judenfrage ” (Strassburg, Wol- 
stein u. Teilhaber). Pp. 13. Price 50 Pf. 

G. H. Box, “The Spiritual Teaching and Value of the Jewish 
Prayer Book” (London, Longmans). Pp. 51. Price 3d. net. 
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J. H. BREASTED, “A History of Egypt from the Earliest Times to 
the Persian Conquest” (London, Hodder & Stoughton). With 200 
illustrations and maps. Pp. xxix, 634. Price 2cs. net. 


H. Bropy and K. ALBRECHT, “Wn “yw the New-Hebrew School 
of Poets of the Spanish-Arabian Epoch” (London, Williams & Norgate). 
Selections (160 in all) of Hebrew poems by Menahem b. Seruk, Dunash 
b. Labrat, the disciples of Menahem, Isaac b. Kapron, Jehudi ibn 
Sheshet, Joseph ibn Abitur, Isaac ibn Gayyat, Isaac ibn Kalfon, 
Joseph ibn Hisdai, Samuel ha-Nagid, Solomon ibn Gabirol, Isaac b. 
Saul, Isaac b. Reuben, Jehuda ibn Balam, Bahya ibn Pekuda, Abun, 
Moses ibn Ezra, Joseph b. Sahal, Isaac Mashkaran, Jehuda Halevi, 
Levi al-Tabban, Jehuda ibn Gayyat, Solomon ibn Gayyat, Joseph ben 
Saddik, Joseph ibn Muhajir, Jehuda ibn Abun, Solomon ibn al-Muallim, 
Hiyya Davudi, Yekutiel, David ibn Bakuda, Abraham ibn Ezra, Isaac 
ibn Ezra, Jacob ben Eleazar, Joseph ibn Zebara, Jehuda al-Harizi. In- 
troduction, notes, critical and exegetical, and dictionary in English. 
Pp. xii, 218. Price 7s. 6d. 


K. BuppgE, “Das prophetische Schrifttum” (Halle, Gebauer- 
Schwetschke). Pp. 68. Price 4o Pf. 


E. Ctopp, “ Animism, the Seed of Religion ” (London, A. Constable). 
A volume of Constable’s series ‘‘ Religions Ancient and Modern.” 
Pp. 100. Price 1s. net. 


I, CoHEN, ‘‘ Historical Syllabus from 1700 ¢. E. to the present day ” 
(London, Jewish Study Society). A course of 13 readings. Pp. 34. 


E. Couuins, ‘The Wisdom of Israel” (London, Murray). In the 
‘““Wisdom of the East’’ series. Extracts from the Babylonian Talmud 
and Midrash Rabboth, translated by E. C. Introduction. Pp. 60. 
Price 1s. net. 


F. C. ConYBEARE and St. GEORGE Srock, “Selections from the 
Septuagint according to the text of Swete” (London, Ginn). Intro- 
duction, notes, and a grammar of Septuagint Greek (76 pages). 
Pp. 313. Price 6s. 6d. 


F. Courts, “The Song of Songs. A Lyrical Folk-Play of the 
Ancient Hebrews. Arranged in VII Scenes” (London, Lane). With 
illustrations by H. Ospovat. Pp. 67. Price 1s. net. 


G. DALMAN, “ Palistinajahrbuch des deutschen evangelischen 
Instituts fiir Altertumswissenschaft des heiligen Landes zu Jerusalem ” 
(Berlin, Mittler). First year. Four plates. Pp. 125. Price 2.40 M. 
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T. Witton Daviess, “The Psalms” (Edinburgh, T. & T. Jack). 
Vol. II of “The Psalms” in the ‘‘ Century Bible,” contains Ps. Ixxii-cl. 
Pp. 380. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


M. D1BELIvs, “ Die Lade Jahves. Eine religionsgeschichtl. Unter- 
suchung”’ (Géttingen, Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht). 13 illustrations. 
Pp. viii, 128. Price 3.60 M. 


M. T. DsuvaRa, “ Wissenschaftliche und religidse Weltansicht ” 
(Géttingen, Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht). Pp. 46. Price 1 M. 


S. R. Driver, “The Book of Job in the Revised Version ” (Oxford, 
the University Press). With introductions and brief annotations. 
Pp. xxxvi, 133. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


H. J. EtHorst, “Die beiden Makkabierbiicher und die Vorge- 
schichte des jiidischen Freiheitskriegs” (Vierteljahrschrift fiir Bibel- 


kunde, 1905, 4, pp. 367-394). 


B. Euzas, ‘‘ The Jews of South Carolina ” (Philadelphia, Lippincott). 
Many illustrations. Pp. 352. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA, THE JEWISH (New York and London, Funk 
& Wagnalls). Vol. XII, Talmud—Zweifel, completing the whole. 
The twelve vols. contain 8,572 pages and 2,464 illustrations (many 
of them full-page, with a considerable number of photogravures, and 
23 reproduced in facsimile by lithographic process in colours). Sub- 
scription price 12 guineas; present price £15. 


W. Erst, ‘‘Die Hebrier. Kanaan im Zeitalter der hebriischen 
Wanderung und hebriiischer Staatengriindungen” (Leipzig, Hinrichs). 
Pp. iv, 236. Price 5 M. 


V. Ermont, ‘‘ L’Essénisme” (Paris, Revue des Questions historiques, 
Jan. 1906, pp. I-27). 


S. FERNAND, “‘ Les migrations muselmanes et juives & Madagascar" 
(Revue de l'histoire des religions, Vol. XXVI). 


P. Fresie, ‘‘Ausgewihlte Mischnatractate in deutscher Ueber- 
setzung: 2, “Pirque ‘aboth, der Mischnatractat Spriiche der Vater 
ins Deutsche iibersetzt und unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung des 
Verhiltnisses zum Neuen Testament mit Anmerkungen versehen ” 
(Tiibingen, Mohr). Pp. vii, 43. Price 1.20 M. 


T. FIscHER, “ Mittelmeerbilder”’ (Leipzig, Teubner). Pp. 74-153. 
Palistina: Allgemeine Charakteristik; Die Kiistenebene; Westjor- 
denland ; Jerusalem; Das Ghor; Sodom u. Gomorrha; Ostjordenland ; 
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Das Klima ; Pflanzenwelt; Bevélkerung; Wirtschaftliche Verhiltnisse; 
Verwaltungseinteilung ; Zukunft des Landes. Pp. vi, 480. Price 6 M. 


G. ForstTER, ‘Die Neumondfeier im Alten Testament ” (Zeitschrift 
fiir wiss. Theologie, 1906, I, pp. 1-17). 


M. Franco, “ Histoire et littératures juives, pays par pays” (Paris, 
Alliance Israélite, 35 rue de Trévise). A series of 12 illustrated 
booklets. Price 25 cents. each. 


A. FREIMANN, “Zeitschrift fiir Hebriische Bibliographie ” (Frank- 
furt a. M., Kauffmann). The volume for 1905 includes Bibliographies 
of Hebraica and Judaica (often with critical reviews) ; literary articles, 
dealing specially with bibliographical subjects. Pp. viii, 191. 
Price 6 M. 


W. H. FRERE, ‘The Principles of Religious Ceremonial ” (London, 
Longmans). Pp. 336. Price 5s. 


M. FrevunD, “ANIL YY Zusammenstellung aller auf dem Almemor 
vorzutragenden Gebete” (Rédelheim, Lehrberger, 1905). Pp. 28. 
Price 3.50 M. 


S. FRIEDLANDER, wbensy syndn (S.-Varalja, 1905). Tractate 
Yebamoth. Pp. vi, 155. 


L. FROHNMEYER and I. BENZINGER, ‘“ Vues et dccuments bibli- 
ques” (Basel, Finckh). Translated from the German by J. Breiten- 
stein. With the illustrations. Pp. xvi, 179. Price 8 fr. 


F. X. Funk, “ Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum ” (Pader- 
born, Schoeningh). 2 vols. Pp. lvi, 704; xlv, 208. Price 34 M. 


L. Gautier, “Introduction & l’Ancien Testament” (Lausanne, 
Bridel). Includes O0.T. and Apocrypha and Pseudepigraphica; the 
Versions. 2 vols. Pp. xvi, 672; 642. Price 20 fr. 


A. S. GEDEN and J. H. Ritson, “The Massoretic notes contained 
in the edition of the Hebrew Scriptures published by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, translated and explained by A. S. G., with the 
co-operation of J. H. R.” (London, British and Foreign Bible Society, 
1905). Pp. 95. Price 1s. net. 


C. E. GernanptT, “Lehrbuch der altigyptischen Dogmatik” 
(Leipzig, Hiersemann). Many illustrations. Pp. 285. Price 20 M. 


B. GILLMANN, POXD yey ONT (New York). A new Yiddish 
illustrated Monthly. Price 10 cents. 
VOL, XVIII. Pp 
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A. GNANDT, “ Der mosiische Schépfungsbericht in seinem Verhilt- 
nisse zur modernen Wissenschaft "’ (Graz, Styria). Pp. xi, 170. Price 
1.35 M. 


L. GotpscumiptT, “ Der babylonische Talmud” (Berlin, Calvary). 
Text of editio princeps (Venice, 1520-23), variae lectiones, German 
translation and notes. Vol. VI, parts 3 and 4, Der Traktat Baba 
Mciaé. Pp. 915. Price 29 M. 


S. GoLDscHMIDT, “Purim-Quell” (Hamburg, Goldschmidt). Pp. 4o. 
Price 1.20 M. 


H. GraeEtz, “ Volkstiimliche Geschichte der Juden” (Hamburg, 
A. Goldschmidt). In 3 vols, Cheap Review. Price 12 M. 


F. Guex, “Histoire de l’instruction et de l'éducation” (Paris, 
Alcan). Ch. I, “Coup d’eil sur l'éducation chez les peuples de 
l'Orient.” 110 illustrations. Pp. viii, 736. Price 6 fr. 


GUNzBERG, “L’Ornement hébreu” (Berlin, Calvary). Many 
facsimiles and Introduction. Price 120 M. 


A. GUTTMACHER and W. RosEnavu, “ Year-Book of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, Vol. XV” (New York, Bloch). 
Includes reports on Sabbath Observance, on proposed Synod, on 
suggested formulation of the dogmas of Reformed Judaism, a paper 
on Rashi (by M. Schloessinger), &c. Pp. 279. 


J. GUTTMANN, “ Jean Bodin in seinen Beziehungen zum Judentum ” 
(Breslau, Marcus). Pp. 65. Price 1.60 M. 


E. G. Harpy, “Studies in Roman History * (London, Swan Sonnen- 
schein). Ch. II, ‘The Treatment of Judaism.” Pp. ix, 349. Price 6s. 


P. HARTMANN, “Biblische Geschichte und Kirchengeschichte in 
dem Lehrplan der héheren Schulen” (Vol. CXXIII. Part II of 
“ Preussische Jahrbiicher’’). 


A. Hauck, ‘Realencyklopidie fiir protestantische Theologie und 
Kirche” (Leipzig, Hinrichs), Third edition of Herzog. Vol. XVII. 
Pp. iii, 816. Price 10 M. 


P. Haupt, ‘The Book of Ecclesiastes’? (London, Kegan Paul). - 
A new metrical translation. Price 3. 6d. 


M. L. HenpEL, “ Bible History [Old Testament] after the results 
of historical criticism, arranged for students of different ages” (New 
York, McClure). Pp. xxv, 301. Price 1 dollar. 
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HEPPNER, “ Jiid-liter. Abreisskalender fiir das Jahr 1906 (5666-7) * 
(Roschmin). Seventh annual volume. 


M. Hess, “Jiidische Schriften” (Berlin, Lamm, 1905). Edited by 
T. Zlocisti. Pp. clxxi, 127. Price 3.50 M. 


F. HILxEL, “Festpredigten” (Frankfurt a. M., Kauffmann). Part II. 
Sermons for New Year and Day of Atonement. Pp. 52. Price 1.20 M. 


P. HINNEBERG, “Die christliche Religion mit Einschluss der 
israelitisch-jiidischen Religion” (Leipzig, Teubner), First part of 
“Die Kultur der Gegenwart,” with contributions by Wellhausen, 
Jiilicher, Harnack, and others. Pp. x, 752. Price 16 M. 


H. Horrp1n@, “ The Philosophy of Religion * (London, Macmillan). 
Pp. viii, 410. Price 12s. net. 


J. HoLttzMANN, ‘Die messianischen Weissagungen ein Beweis 
Gottes, nach Abbé de Broglie bearbeitet von J. H.” (Strassburg, 
Le Roux). Pp.119. Price 1 M. 


8. Horovitz, “ Die Psychologie bei den jiidischen Religionsphilo- 
sophen des Mittelalters von Saadia bis Maimuni. Heft iii: Die 
Psychologie der jiidischen Neuplatoniker. B. Josef Ibn Saddik” 


(Breslau, Schatzky). Prefixed to the “ Jahres-Bericht des jiidisch- 
theologischen Seminars Fraenckel'scher Stiftung, 1906." Pp. 147- 
207. 

I. Hustk, ‘‘ Judah Messer Leon’s Commentary on the Vetus Logica, 


with a Glossary of Hebrew logical and philosophical terms’ (Leyden, 
Brill). Pp. ix, 118. Price 6s. 


A. Jacosy, “ Die geographische Mosaik von Madaba. Die alteste 
Karte des Heiligen Landes” (Leipzig, Dieterich). With 1 plan and 
4 illustrations. Pp. ix, 110. Price 4 M. 


JAHRBUCH FUR JiiDISCHE GESCHICHTE UND LITERATUR (Berlin, 
Poppelauer). Organ of the ‘‘ Verband der Vereine fiir jiid. Geschichte 
u. Literatur.” Vol. IX: Review of the year (M. Philippson) ; Literary 
review (G. Karpeles); Christianity and Judaism, Parallels; Rashi 
(W. Bacher) ; Assimilation (M. Schichter) ; Gabriel Riesser (J. Cohn) ; 
Leopold Kompert (E. Franzos); Figures from the East (L. Rahmer) ; 
Judah ben Sabbatai’s ‘‘ Mysogynist ” (translated by L. Stein). Reports 
of societies. Pp. 260+ 51. 


G. JamEs, “The Books of Ruth and Esther, with 12 photogravures 
by Gilbert James” (London, Routledge). Pp. 94. Price 3s. 6d. 
Pp2 
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A. JANSEN, “Einige textkritische und exegetische Bemerkungen 
zum Buche Ekklesiastikus” (‘‘ Biblische Zeitschrift,” IV, i). 


J. S. Jaspis, “Koran und Bibel. Ein komparativer Versuch” 
(Leipzig, Striibig, 1905). Pp. viii, 103. Price 1.20 M. 


L. D. JEFrreys, “Ancient Hebrew Names: Notes on their signifi- 
cance and historical value *’ (London, Nisbet). Pp. 186. Price 2s. 6d. 


JEWISH HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND, “Souvenir of celebra- 
tion of the 250th Anniversary of the Whitehall Conference, 1655- 
1905" (London). Edited by S. L[evy]. Portraits of Cromwell and 
Menasseh b. Israel. Pp. 16. Price 1s. 


A. JuKEs, ‘‘Die Vorbilder der Genesis kurz betrachtet als Offen- 
barung der Entwickelung der menschlichen Natur” (Neumiinster, 
Thloff). Pp. xxviii, 379. Price 10 M. 

J. Krrszrot and W. WacHTEL, “Safrus” (Warsaw, 1905). For 
children. Pp. xv, 335. 

A. KistNer, “Der Kalender der Juden. Vollstindige Anleitung 
zu seiner Berechnung fir alle Zeiten” (Karlsruhe, Gutsch). Pp. viii, 
102. Price 2.50 M. 

J. KOBERLE, ‘“ Heilsgeschichtliche und _ religionsgeschichtliche 
Betrachtungsweise des Alten Testaments" (N. Kirchl. Zeitung, 1906, 
Pp. 200-222). 

— “Zum Kampfe um das Alte Testament” (Wismar, Bartholdi). 
3 Lectures. Pp. 102. Price 1.80 M. 

L. KRACAUER, ‘‘ Die Geschichte der Judengasse in Frankfurt am 
Main” (Frankfurt a. M., Kauffmann). Many illustrations. Pp. 182. 
Price 3 M. 

T. KRoneER, ‘Geschichte der Juden von Esra bis zur Jetztzeit” 
(Frankfurt a. M., Kauffmann). 

F. Ktcu er, “ Hebriische Volkskunde” (Halle, Gebauer-Schwet- 
schke). Pp.62. Price 4o Pf. 


B. Kiiun, “ Festpredigten iiber alttestamentliche Texte” (Leipzig, 
Jansen). Pp. iii, 102. Price 1 M. ; 


B. Kuttner, “ Jiidische Sagen und Legenden” (Frankfurt 4. M., 
Kauffmann). Part IV. Pp. iv, 76. Price 1 M. 

G. T. Lapp, “The Philosophy of Religion: a critical and specula- 
tive treatise of man’s religious experience and development in the 
light of modern science and reflective thinking ” (New York, Scribner). 
2 vols. 7 dollars. 
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L. LANDESBERG, 29 "9PM (Szeg-halom). Part I, R. Abahu in 
Caesarea. Part II, R. Zeira. 


H. LANSDELL, “The Sacred Tenth, or Studies in Tithe-Giving, 
ancient and modern” (London, S.P.C.K.). 2 vols. Pp. xxxii, 


752+ 32. 


I. Last, ‘SDS j3N8 40 psn ANNA by Ove. . . OD Iw 
(Krakau, Fischer). Part II. Pp. 358. 


H. C. Lea, “‘A History of the Inquisition in Spain” (London, 
Macmillan). Contents: Book I, Origin and Establishment; (i) The 
Castilian Monarchy; (ii) The Jews and the Moors; (iii) The Jews 
and the Conversos; (iv) Establishment of the Inquisition; (v) The 
Kingdoms of Aragon. Book II, (i) Relations with the Crown; (ii) 
Supereminence; (iii) Privileges and Exemptions; (iv) Conflicting 
Jurisdictions; (v) Popular Hostility. Appendix: List of Tribunals, 
List of: Inquisitors-General, Spanish Coinage, Documents. Vol. I (of 
4 vols.). Pp. xii, 620. Price 1os. 6d. net. 


E. LEFRANC, “Les Conflits de la Science et de la Bible” (Paris, 
Libr. E. Nourry). Pp. xii, 323. 


D. LEIMDORFER, “Die Himmel rufen: eine Studie zur Psalmen- 


forschung’’ (Frankfurt a. M., Kauffmann, 1905). Pp.11. Price 30 Pf. 


F. LEITNER, “ Der gottesdienstliche Volksgesang im jiidischen und 
christlichen Altertum” (Freiburg i. B., Herder). Pp. xi, 283. Price 
5.60 M. 

M. LrpzBaRskI, “ Ephemeris fiir semitische Epigraphik ” (Giessen, 
Tépelmann). II. Band, 2. Heft. The names of the letters of the 
Alphabet; Phoenician, Hebrew, Aramaic, Nabataean, Palmyrene, 
Greek, Latin, S. Arabian inscriptions. Price (with several parts to 
come) 15 M. 

C. LockHarRT, “The Messianic Message of the Old Testament” 
(Des Moines, Ia. Christian Union Pub. Co.). Pp. ii, 428. Price 1.20 
dollar. 

H. M. Lucxock, “Spiritual Difficulties in the Bible and Prayer- 
Book, with helps to their solution (London, Longmans). Develops 
Mendelssohn’s theory that the Imprecations in the Psalter are 
citations of the enemy’s taunts. Pp. xix, 319. Price 6s. 


A. M. Luncz, ’2) 8 Abia nai ‘1 773, oL77 (Jerusalem, 1905). 
Four parts annually. Pp. 180. 
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A. M. Lunez, adver adworn ms (Ibid.). Pp. 36. 


J. A. MacCuttocu, “The Childhood of Fiction: a Study of Folk 
Tales and Primitive Thought” (London, Murray). Pp. xii, 509. 
Price 12s. net. 


A. MACLAREN, “ Books of Isaiah (xlix-lxvi) and Jeremiah” (London, 
Hodder & Stoughton). Pp. 412. Price 7s. 6d. 


K. D. MacmILLan, “Some Cuneiform tablets bearing on the 
religion of Babylonia and Assyria " (Leipzig, Hinrichs). In Delitzsch 
and Haupt's “ Beitiige zur Assyriologie und semitischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft.” Pp.172. Price 11 M. 


J. McTaaeGart, “Some Dogmas of Religion’? (London, Arnold). 
Pp. xx, 301. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


L. Magnus, “Notes on the History and Character of the Jews” 
(London, Fortnightly Review, Jan. 1906). 


M. MARGEL, “ Deutsch-hebriisches Wérterbuch ” (Pozega). Now 
complete. Pp. xvi, 867. Priee 20 M. 


D. S. MarGotioutH, “The Works of Flavius Josephus, translated 
by W. Whiston and newly edited by D. 8. M.” (London, Routledge). 
Introduction, and some notes. Pp. xxi, 989. Price 5. 


C. MARGULIEs, D'S) OY NAD (Warsaw, 1905). Stories and sketches. 
Pp. 63. 


K. MaRrTI, “Die Religion des Alten Testaments unter den Religionen 
des vorderen Orients" (Tiibingen, Mohr). Constitutes at the same 
time an Introduction to the “Kurz. Hand-Commentar z. A. T.” 
Contents: Einleitung; Die Nomadenreligion; Die Bauernreligion ; 
Die Prophetenreligion; Die Gesetzesreligion; Riickblick und Aus- 
blick; Sachregister. Pp. viii, 88. Price 2 M. 


J. C. MATTHES, “ De israélitische profeten” (Amsterdam). Pp. 231. 
Price 6s. 


J. MEINHOLD and H. LretzMANN, “ Amos, der Prophet. Hebriisch 
und griechisch ” (Bonn, Marcus & Webers). In Lietzmann’s “ Kleine 
Texte.” Pp. 32. Price 1 M. 


B. MEISSNER, “Aeltere assyrische Ideogramme” (Leipzig, Hinrichs). 
Part I. Will include 6,000 additions to ‘ Briinnow’s Classified List.” 
Will appear in sheets (8 pageseach). Price 80 Pf. each (if subscribed 
before July 1, 1906). 
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MEYER, “ Grosses Konversations-Lexikon ” (Leipzig, Bibl. Institut). 
Vols. X-XI, Ito K. Contain, among other articles, Jerusalem (8 cols., 
3 plans), Juden (27 cols.). 


A. F. MITCHELL, ‘“‘ How to teach the Bible” (London, Williams & 
Norgate). With Introductions by the Dean of Ely, Sir E. Russell, 
and W. H. Woodward. Pp. 67. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


J. Morrat, “ Literary Illustrations of the Bible: Vol. I, The Book 
of Ecclesiastes” (New York, Armstrong). Pp. vi, 102. Price 50 c. 


J. MORGENSTERN, “ The doctrine of sin in the Babylonian religion" 
(Berlin, Peiser). Pp. iii, 158. Price 6 M. 

‘““MosEs” (Jiidischer Verlag, Berlin). Four studies: Moses as 
Emancipator (A. Gelber) ; Moses as Lawgiver (tr. by D. Trietsch from 
the English of H. George); Moses and Poetry (Herder); Moses as 
Prophet (tr. by G. Weil from the Hebrew of Ahad Haim). Pictures 
from Michelangelo, Botticelli, Rafael, Rembrandt, Murillo, Diirer. 
Pp. 104. Price 7 M. 

J.H. Mouton, “Grammar of New Testament Greek” (Edinburgh, 
T. & T. Clark). Includes a history of the “Common” Greek (xown), 
and discusses characteristics of Jewish Hellenistic style. Vol. I, Pro- 
legomena. Pp. xx, 274. Price 8s. net. 

R. MULLER, “ Psalmenlieder. Ausgewihlte Psalmen zu deutschen 
Weisen” (Leipzig, Dérffling & Franke). Second edition. Pp. 148. 
Price 1.75 M. 

W. Miter, “Das Buch Sirach, aus der Vulgata iibersetzt und 
mit Anmerkungen versehen” (Regensburg, Manz). Pp. viii, 216. 
Price 60 Pf. 


A. NrEMOJEWSKI, “Jozef Flawinsz"’ (Warsaw). Polish transla- 
tion of Flavius Josephus’s works, with Preface. Pp. xxxix, 575. 


W. Nowack, “wy ‘Nn “D, Duodecim Prophetae ” (Leipzig, Hin- 
richs). In Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica. Price 1 M. 


S. OeTTx1, “Die Autoritat des Alten Testaments fiir den Christen” 
(Berlin, Runge). Pp. 40. Price 45 Pf. 

J. Orr, “The Problem of the Old Testament” (London, Nisbet). 
A reply to the “ Higher Criticism.” Pp. lii, 562. Price 10s. net. 


PALASTINA-VEREINS, ZEITSCHRIFT DES DEUTSCHEN (Leipzig, 
Baedeker). R. Réhricht, ‘“ Die Jerusalemfahrt des Kanonikus Ulrich 
Brunner vom Hauggstift in Wiirzburg (1470).” Pp. 50. Price 3 M. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND, QUARTERLY STATEMENT (London, 
38 Conduit St., W.). Vol. XXXVIII. Part I. Pp. 86. Free to sub- 
scribers of 1cs. 6d. Contents: Notes and News; Memoir of Sir C. 
Wilson (with portrait); the Immovable East (P. B. Baldensperger) ; 
the Bedouin of the Sinaitic Peninsula (W. E. Jennings-Bramley) ; 
History of the Fellahin during first half of nineteenth century (R. A. S. 
Macalister and E. W. G. Masterman); the Acra, with illustrations 
(C. Wilson); the Erotic Graffito in the Tomb of Apollophanes of 
Marissa, with illustrations (Macalister); Gezer and Megiddo (the 
same); Notes on Palestinian Folk-lore (Gladys Dickson); Dead Sea 
Observations (Masterman); Rainfall at Jaffa; Foreign Publications 
(G. A. Smith, &c.); Notes and Queries. 


A. S. PEAKE (and others), ‘Inaugural Lectures delivered by 
Members of the Faculty of Theology, Manchester, 1904-5" (Man- 
chester, University Press). Pp. 313. 


C. Pescu, “De inspiratione sacrae scripturae” (Freiburg i. B., 
Herder). Pp. x, 653. Price 8.80 M. 


M. C. PETERS, “The Jews in America: a short story of their part 
in the building of the Republic; commemorating the 250th anniver- 
sary of their settlement (1905)” (Philadelphia, Winston). Pp. 138. 
Price 1 dollar. 


S. Rernacn, “Cultes, mythes et religions. Tome deuxieme” 
(Paris, Leroux). Pp. 467. 

P. RENTscHKA, “ Die Dekalogkatechese des hl. Augustinus. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des Dekalogs” (Kempten, Késel). Pp. viii, 
178. Price 3.50 M. 

S. pE Ricct, “The Zouce Sahidic Exodus Fragment, xvi. 6-xix. 11” 
(Proceedings Society of Biblical Archaeology, February, 106). 


J. RreBER, ‘Der moderne Kampf um die Bibel: Rektoratsrede ” 
(Prag, Calve, 1905). Pp. 43. Price 40 Pf. 

R. DE RrEss, ‘‘ Atlas Scripturae Sacrae’’ (Freiburg i. B., Herder). 
Second edition. Ten maps. Pp. viii, 28. Price 6.80 M. 


L. A. ROSENTHAL, “ Hebriisch-Deutsches Uebersetzungsbuch zu den 
Hauptgebeten” (Frankfurt a. M., Kauffmann, 1905). Pp. iv, go. 
Price 1 M. 

L..B. Rorustern, “97° “D Liber Jeremiae” (Leipzig, Hinrichs). 
In Kittel's “ Biblia Hebraica.” Price 1.30 M. 


— «Seon ‘D Liber Ezechiel” (Ibid.). In Kittel's “ Biblia 
Hebraica.” 
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N. SaAmTER, “Judentaufen im 19. Jahrhundert” (Berlin, Poppe- 
lauer). Motives for conversion; Missions; statistical tables, &c. 
Pp. vii, 157. Price 2.50 M. 


S. SAMUEL, “‘ Geschichte der Juden in Staat und Stift Essen bis zur 
Sikularisation des Stifts, von 1291-1802” (Berlin, Poppelauer, 1905). 
Pp. 118. Price 1.50 M. 


A. H. Sayceg, “Archaeology and Criticism” (London, Griffiths). 
Pp. 35. Price 6d. net. 


F. ScERBo, “Note critiche ed esegetiche sopra Giobbe” (Florence, 
Lib. ed. Fiorentia). Pp. 66. Price 1.25 L. 
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